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Foreword 



T. Edward Hollander 
Chancellor of Hi^m Education, New .torsey 
President, State Higher Education Executive Officers 

1977-78 



The profile of State fiscal and enrollment trends in 
this report is especially timely for State policy makers in 
higher education. Its publication covers a period just 
preceding a major turning point for higher education 
when past enrollment and financing trends are no longer 
adequate indicators of future developments. At no time 
in recent history have higher institutions faced so ambig- 
uous a future. 

With this publication, State policy makers will have 
available new baseline data presented simply and clearly 
that measure State fiscal effort, financial ajpport levels 
adjusted to eliminate the effects of inflation, and shifts 
in revenue K)urces and expenditure patterns. The major 
focus of the report is public institutions, but «lditlonal 
data are presented in Appendix B for independent insti- 
tutions. Data are presented for each of the fifty States. 
Indexes bawd on national averages are extremely useful 
in facilitating interstate comparisons. 

Each reader, initially, is likely to turn to his or her 
* State to determine its standing relative to the national 
averages for such variables as college-going rate, State 
and local financial support changes in appropriation 



levels, and trends in sources of support. The reader may 
then undertake a more thou^tful review of individual^ 
States and compare his or her State with States having 
comparable characteristics. 

NCHEMS published a report of State and local sup- 
port of hi^er location two years a^. This new study 
provides more detail and better facilitates interstate 
comparisons. The State by State format is particularly 
uwful in bringing together the complexity of factors 
that influence appropriations in each State. 

Financial and enrollment data presented by State 
for 1975 and 1976 in comparative form will be most 
use ul for evaluation of State fiscal ^pport levels for 
public institutions, especially In relation to public college 
enrollments. Other such meaajres of State support ot 
higher education as student aki, retention aata, propor- 
tion of population enrolled in colie^ and migration 
data are also pre^nted in a format that facilitates com- 
parison with nationwide averages. Finally, a brief but 
pertinent text highlights and interprets the data for each 
of the States. I commend this report to your careful 
review. 



Foreword 



Barbara ,Uehling 
Chancellor, University of Missouri 
Columbia Campus 



The publication of this status report on State and 
4ocal appropriations to higher education should foster 
substantial discussion among institutions about current 
patterns of financing. By including the most compre- 
hensive set of statistics yet available about funding in 
the fifty States, this study provides institutions a con- 
crete base of information with which to assess their 
comparative well-being. Because the figures have been 
indexed relative to the U.S. average, each reader is able 
to quickly interpret the data for their State. 

The report indicates that in fiscal year 1976, public 
institutions were not able to keep pace with enrollments 
and inflation in the funds they received from the State, 
losing an average 4.6% of their per student purchasing 
power. While these figures describe the general puoiic 
sector pattern of State appropriations, their individual 
impact on specific categories of institutions and in spe- 
cific States varied tremendously. Each institution will 
want to look at data from their State to see how similar 
institutions fared in State ^pport. In addition, an insti- 
tution can use its own data to make comparisons of 
their group of institutions in the State and with com- 
parable institutions in other States, Questions about 
relative levels of State appropriations as well as the 



amount of income from other sources (e.g., tuition, gov- 
ernment contracts, private gifts, etc.) can be quickly 
addressed with this study. While these group averages do 
mask important differences among institutions, they 
nevertheless represent an important broad-brush analy- 
sis of an institution's financing prof ile, useful as a starting 
point to more iriiiepth study. 

While the study provides useful benchmarks for 
comparison of State and total revenues at all categories 
of institutions, the report ai^ looks at a number of fun- 
damental conditions about the State-including its 
inherent wealth, tax effort, tax revenues, tax allocation 
to higher education, and the size of public and indepen- 
dent enrollments. These statistics are useful in either 
reinforcing what we currently, perceive or in correcting 
our 'mislmpressions of the State's ability and need to 
finance higher education and its effort in that endeavor. 
In so doing, the study provides a much needed context 
for understanding and evaluating State efforts and 
demonstrates that «:countid9ility can exist for States as 
well as for institutions. Every chief executive, ^ademic 
and financial officer of a college or university should 
review th^ statistics carefully as b«:k9round to their 
discussions about institutional financing. 
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Foreword 



State Senator H. A. "Barney" Goltz 
42nd District State of Washington 
Chairman, Senate Hi^er Education Committee 



State legislators are charged with the responsibility 
for setting public policy and making decisions on behalf 
of the total population which they represent. It is often 
assumed that the result would be the same if all people 
could vote on each issue. Legislators are keenly aware, 
however, that sometimes they will feel compelled to 
vote a certain way even when their constituents appear 
to be leaning in another direction. 

It is not uncommon to pick up conflicting signals 
on a legislator's antenna. Calls for reductions in taxes 
are often matched by demands for increased funding- 
sometimes from the same persons. Some legislators have 
even been known to vote for ail appropriations and 
against all taxes, but political credibility and political 
success eventually demand responsible actions. 

The grist for the legislative mill is information and 
methodology. Facts have a stubborn way about them, 
and a method for organizing facts into an accepted. 



easily understood conversion model gives them extra- 
ordinary force. 

Legislators are particularly interested in compara- 
tive information— a fair and meaningful way to describe 
how one state is doing in comparison to other states. The 
information contained in this study, in its easily under- 
stood comparative format, covering all fifty states will 
make it a valuable tool for every legislator required to 
make funding judgments for postsecondary education. 

But in the final analysis this kind of information 
must be more widely •shared and understood by the gen- 
eral public and taxpayer. While many legislators will use 
this study as an important component of decision making 
and will explain their votes with facts contained herein, 
an enlightened public will demand a worthy legislative 
performance from everyone. In both instances this 
study makes a positive contribution to the legislative 
process and to the public's self interest. 



IMPORTANT CAUTIONS TO THE READER 



This review edition of Financing Higher Education in the Fifty States is being distributed 
to selected members of the postsecondary education community and to various governors and 
State legislators. Our purpose is to request recom|Tiendations for improvement in the study 
methodology and presentation of data for use by policymakers concerned with financing 
public colleges and universities. Comments and suggestions obtained through this review will 
assist us in the preparation of a forthcoming edition of this book ihat will present fiscal year 
1978 data. 

The fallowing precautions and explanations are emphasized to give reviewers a perspec 
tive for their reading and to avoid any misuse of the data presented m this edition, partic 
ularly in current decisionmaking. 

• The data presented here are for 1976. Clearly, this information is dated and mainly 
useful as background material The data should not be employed in current decision 
making regarding appropriation levels, formula funding, or the establishment of financial 
profiles. 

• In developing this study, and through review of easier work, a number of data com 
parability problems were identified. These mandate that extreme care be taken in making 
inter State comparisons of certain measurements. These comparability problems are dis 
cussed in detail in Appendix A, Section 2, and should be studied prior to reading any 
individual State's profile. 

A number of variations in the way States report data in postsecondary education 
underly our concern regarding comparability. For example, in some States, the voca 
tional education system is included within higher education; in others, it is a c< mponent 
of elementary secondary education. Similarly, medical schools are organized and reported 
as separate campuses in some States; in others, they are integrated within a university. 
Different State practices for debt financing and retirement system payments, and in en 
rollment count also contribute to the comparability problems. 

• There is no "ideal" funding pattern recommended or implied in this study, nor are there 
"good" or "bad" connotations attached to State rankings. States differ so greatly that 
many funding strategies can be considered sound. 

Financing higher education is a difficult and comp'ex process. This is reflected in the 
new approach to data presentation found in this study. The study is more comprehensive 
than previous work of this type in introducing such factors as student migrations and dif 



ferent enrollment patterns, State local government tax cap^tty and effort, the struc- 
ture of the public higher education system, and institutional revenue and expenditure 
details. Yet there are voids that can be filled only with locally supplied data. Thus, 
formation should be introduced into the analysis by knowledgeable State and local 
officials regarding geographical orice differences, costiy versus less costly academic pro- 
grams, competition for State n o. ties and traditional funding priorities, history of taxa- 
tion, specialized accounting practices, and the role of the private sector. 

The breadth of information required for sound funding decisions su^sts that many 
different points of view in higher education be taken into consideration. It is therefore 
recommended that the analysis and interpretation of this study proceed from the varied 
perspectives of postsecondary institutions. State commissions, the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, the public, and student clientele. 

• Proper interpretation and assessment of financing higher education requires study of each 
State's entire data presentation. Isolation of a single measure or attention to a limited 
segment is likely to be misleadirig. One example is the current popular focus on State ap- 
propriations per capita, a measure that ignores the different needs for funding represented 
by enrollment levels, the varying taxing ability pf States, different strategies for utilizing 
tuition versus appropriations, and numerous dther factors that detennine and usually 
justify variations in per capita support. Reader^ are urged to become thoroughly familiar 
with their State's entire financial picture before attempting evaluation of any specific 
operating level. 

Recognizing the importance of budget decisions and resource allocations that may be in- 
fluenced by subsequent editions of this study, and the critical need for valid comparative 
procedures, the authors request your constructive commentary on the study design and 
statistical detail. Please send your comments to the authors in care of NCHEMS, P.O. Drawer 
P, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

As a follow-on to this review, NCHEMS will convene a group of financial experts and in- 
stitutional and State representatives to examine this study and provide detailed recommenda- 
tions. Efforts to improve national data coHectio i are also underway. Both activities should aid 
materially in the further development of this report. 



Preface 



This report has been jointly sponsored by the National Center for Higher Education 
agement Systems (NCHEMS) and the National Institute of Education (NIE). We acknowie 
with thanks this financial support and professional encouragement. The data have been provi 
primarily by the National Center for Education Statistics. The improved quality and timeiii 
of the NCES data tapes has provided an essential building block for the study. Computer { 
gramming was performed largely by Ellen Cherin, with the assistance of David Makowskl. 
both these individuals, but particularly Ellen, we are especially indebted. We also wish to th 
Pauia Dressier for her tireless efforts in typing and producing this report. She has wor 
steadily to carefully provide accuracy in both data and text. 

This report on financing in the fifty states has evolved from earlier work by both auth 
Kent Halstead in Statewide Planning in Higher Education (1974) identified various indc 
related to higher education financing and the socig^^conomic status of States that are use 
this study. His work Tax Wealth in the Fifty States tl978) provides the tax capacity, tax eff 
and tax revenues measures used. Also, adjustments for inflation are based on his annual Hie 
Education Price Index (HEPI). Finally, the appendix pre^nting limited comparisons for 1 
is largely based on earlier similar work by Halstead appearing in the Chronicie of Higher Edi 
tion (October 25, 1976). Marilyn McCoy in her work with the Statewide Analysis Task Fc 
at NCHEMS (including Halstead) developed the basic data system and framework used in 
report. The members of that task force provided invaluably suggestions and comments in 
evolution of the predecessor of this study published as State and Local Financial Supper 
Higher Education 1973-74 and an earlier version for 1972-73. 

While this previous work established elements and a background for the current rep 
much new work has been done to establish a more easily understood framework for ana!\ 
Most important has been the development of a financing diagram which interrelates the varl 
enrollment, State financing, and education system factors. Now, all the information aboi 
particular State is presented in a double-page spread of charts, graphs, and text comment 
This approach provides in a single location the critical factors influencing State financinc 
comparative terms. 

It is intended that this study be updated every other year. The 1978 fiscal year re;: 
should be published in 1980. Recommendations for improvement in format or analysis 

encouraged. 



SPECIAL NOTE 



In the development of this report, NCHEMS has constructed an extensive data base 
using tapes and other publi^ed material from the National Center for Education 
Statistics, the Census Bureau, and the National Association of State Scholarship 
Programs, among others. In this report, summary data for six categories of public 
and independent institutions are di^layed for each of the fifty States and the 
District of Columbia. Similar reports by institution can be calculated from thisdatt 
base. In addition, the extensiveness of the base encompassing basic enrollment, 
financial, faculty, degrees, student misp-ation, and demogr^hic data, er^:our8gef 
the generation of specially tailored' reports. If your institution or State is interestec 
in further analysis, contact Marilyn McCoy, NCHEMS, P.O. Drawer P, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302 or 303-492-8106 and addititional analysis can be provided on i 
cost-reimbursement basis. 
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State and local governments are the single most im* 
portant source of financiaf support to American higher 
education. Of the $31 billion in educational and ^neral 
(E&G) revenues received by all colie^ and universities 
in fiscal y^r 1976< $14 billion or 45 percent came from 
State and local government appropriations and grants 
and contracts. Tuition at $8.2 billion and Federal appro- 
priations and contracts at $5.4 billion were next in im- 
portance. In the public sector. State and local govern- 
ments completely dominate, providing 60% of total 
E&G revenues received by public colleges and univer- 
sities. ' 

NEED FOR STUDY 

The major role of State and local govemments in 
financing higher education presents a clear incentive for 
efforts to understand and evaluate that suppo.t. Yet 
however detailed and thorough such analyses may be, 
they must always be interpreted with the recognition 
that there are certain inherent conditions and complexi- 
ties of financing among the States that lead to a wide 
range of acceptable practice. The level of State appro- 
priations is not so much def^ndent on immediate 



' State and local government support of public institutions as a 
percent of total E&G revenues, while averaging ^ percent for 
the public sector, exhibits a wide variation in selected cases. 
Appropriations range from a high of 77 fwrcent in the District of 
Columbia to a low of 26 percent in Vermont. States with propor- 
tionately heavy appropriations support include California and 
New York at 70 percent and Massachusetts at ^ percent. States 
providing a relatively small share of E&G revenues include New 
Hampshire (36%), Delaware (42%), and Colorado and Utah (44%). 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTIOM 



legislative action as it is a long-term consequence 9f such 
basic f«:tors as State education trillions and objec- 
tives, the role of the private sector, ^vemment taxing 
capacity, college preparation and high school graduation 
rates, and the structure of institutions In the public 
higher education system. State differences in these 
factors heavily influence their postsecondary education 
financing. No methodology for financial analysis can 
replicate this complexity or substitute for local knowl- 
edge, interpretation, and judgment. 

Such differences notwithstanding, comparisons 
between States are inevitable. And such comparisons 
are of value in establishing persfiective, helping to set 
realistic goals, and Identifying alternative policies and 
practices. This study contributes to the value of com- 
parative analysis by providing an improved analytical 
methodology and relevant data, while at the same time 
recognizing the absence of many crucial factors that 
are important in the decisionmaking process. 

In the past. State support of higher education 
often has been Ksessed on simple rankings of a few 
aggregate measures. Although commonly used, this 
approach is entirely inadequate and often misleading. 
As one example of how misleading a single ranking can 
be, consider the five States ranking lowest in the U.S. 
in appropriations for higher education per capita. Des- 
pite their low income status, only one of the five has a 
substantially underfinanced education system. The 
others have achieved near average total operating fund- 
ing per student either by aipplementing State support 
with high tuitions or with income from other sources, 
or, as is the case for one State, by having a low enroll- 
ment level consistent with and counterbalancing the low 
appropriations. 



In this study, 25 measures of State higher educa- 
tion financing are reported in four areas-student enroll- 
ments, State and locdl government taxation and allo- 
cation, institutional revenues, and institutional ex 
penditures. The data are reported in absolute amounts, 
by indexra relative to the U.S. average, and through 
trend and percent distribution meaajres. In detailing the 
current status of financing and related factors, as 
limited by existing national data, this study attempts 
to inform decisionmakers of these statistics and their 
interrelationships. By providing examples of other 
States, it attempts also to sus^est alternative financing 
strategies. 

This information should be useful both in assessing 
past perfomriance and as supporting material for current 
decisionmaking. Explanation of previous funding levels 
is an important aspect of State accountability, a re 
sponslbility of State legislators, higher education system 
officers, and institutional heacfe Decisions on future 
funding can be supported by knowled^ of tax strength, 
the degree to which this resource is tapped, the rate of 
allocation to higher education, and the degree to which 
other funding sources are utilized. 



STUDY DESIGN 

Respomling to these needs, this study focuses on 
the presentation and analysis of a wide number of con- 
ditions affecting State financial support of hi^er educa 
tion. The analysis includes: 
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m Review of State appropriation increases relative 
to enrollment growth and inflation 
Study of where students come fromjand how 
many enroll 

• Identification of student enrollment in particu- 
lar types of public institutions. 

• Investigation of State fiscal capacity and effort 
and the degree to which tax revenues are allo- 
cated to higher education ^ 

• Evaluation of institutional support and student 
aid by type of institution 

• Analysis of institutional revenues from non- 
State sources 

• Examination of institutional expenditure pat 
terns. 

Together, these analyses provide a comprehen^e review 
of higher education financing that places State and local 
gov«;rnment appropriations in a broad context. 

While the study provides information about many 
different aspects of State financing, it does not cover all 
features as-xJiscussed earlier. Among additional factors 
now being considered for inclusion are enrollment 
levels, program focus, tax capacity detail, and student 
migration. In every instance, the published statistics 
should be supplemented with local information and 
data when available. 

The presentation of the analysis has been organized 
into four major components— pt//&//c enrollrmnts. State 
and local government finances, institutional revenues, 
and institutional expenditures, all by institutional cart 
gory. This organization permits independent analysis of 
each component yet preserves coherence of the overall 
framework. The different components have been inter- 



related (by formula) to demonstrate the relationships of 
alternative funding strategies. 

An additional important feature is the mnphasis 
given inter-State comparisons. Most of the data are in- 
dexed relative to the U.S. average {U.S. equals 100). 
These indexes provide an important reference about 
high or low position, ^ggesting conditions a State may 
wish to examine for consistency with its objectives. 
Caution, however, shcHjId exercised to emphasize 
that only comparisons with similar State! and.^oups of 
institutions-similar in resources, mode of operation, 
and educational objectives— would be valid in this con- 
text. 

STUDY ORGANIZATION 

The main body of this study presents a model of 
State financial support and related data for each State. 
The various metres are defined in this chapter together 
with an explanation of how the entries interrelate and 
how the data ^ould be analyzed and interpreted. Chap- 
ter 2 provides a ^mmary of the major highlights of the 
study, including a series of rankings for the States. 
Chapter 3 includes the basic di^lay for each State, en- 
compassing a "Commentary/' selectwl "Trends," and a 
"Flow Model" of State financing of higher education. 
Appendix A includes comments about data limitations, 
information on the data sources us^, and a description 
of the institutional classification procedure. Appendix B 
provide »jpplemental data, particularly for the inde- 
pendent ^tor. The State-by -State displays in Chapter 3 
present only aggregate data for the total independent 
sector. Appendix B provides the detail of this data for 
each category of independent institutions. Appendix C 
presents a limited analysis of State and local government 



^pport of higher education in 1977-78, ba^ on appro- 
priations data collected by M. M. Chambers. B^^ause the 
Chambers' data are not as detailed as that collected by 
NCES, the analysis in this appendix is far less complete 
than the presentations of Chapter 3. However, the re- 
cency of the data appears to be of sufficient importance 
to wrarrant this supplemental presentation. 



EXPLANATION OF THE ANALYSIS 

The analysis of State support of higher education is 
presented for each of the 50 States on facing pa^ in 
Chapter 3. The three part presentation-"Commentary/' 
"Trends," and "Financing Diagram"-are explained 
below. 

A. Commentary Section 

This short commentary highli^ts major ejects of 
the State's higher education financing profile. Some 
questions to which the commentary re^onds include: 

• Have State and local government appropria- 
tions kept pace with enrollments and infla- 
tion in order to preserve the purchasing power 
of institutions? 

• Are public enrollment levels consistent with 
State goals for higher education? Are the col- 
lege entrance rates, in-migration, student reten- 
tion, and mix of full- and part-time students at 
desired levels? 

• Is the State's allocation of tax revenues to high- 
er education consistent with enrollments in the 
public sector? This balance can be gauged by 
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examining appropriations per student in each 
institutional sector. 

• How wealthy or poor is the State in terms of 
its ability to support public programs (tax 
capacity) and to what extent has the State 
tapped its tax potential (tax effort)? 

• What is the structure of higher education in 
the State? Wha^ types of institutions exist in 
the State in total and in the public sector? 
Which institutions enroll most of the students? 

• How do appropriations per student for each 
type of institution compare with national aver- 
a^? in particular, how did the institutional 
sectors with the largest enrollments fare in 
State appropriations? 

• How have recent trends in appropriations, 
taking account of enrollment changes and in- 
flation, aff^ted institutional well-being? Are 
tho» institutions that have been underfunded 
receiving the greatest increases or continuing 
to decline in State appropriations? 

• To what extent do other sources besides the 
State contribute to institutional support? 
Wharis the relative role of the State and locali- 
ties,, die Federal government, tuition income, 
and private gifts and ^ants, in the Institutions' 
revenue profile? How dependent are the insti- 
tutions In the* State on any single source? 

• In view of the proportion of public and ind^ 
pendent sector enrollments, is the State's pro- 
vision of student aid and institutional support 
to inctependent institutions adequate? 
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B. Trond Sectimi 

The table 'Trends in State and Local Appropria- 
tions to Higher Education" shows one year changes^ 
{FY75 to FY76) in appropriations, adjusted for enroll- 
ment and inflation changes. The data are presented for 
the public and independent sectors and by type of pub- 
lic institution.' That table, with seven columns, Miows: 

• the number of institutions in each category 

• FTE enrollments in 1976 

• State and local educational and ^neral appro- 
priations in 1976 

• percental changes in appropriations from 
1975 to 1976 

• percentage changes in FTE enrollments in that 
period 

• percentage changes in appropriations per FTE 
student in that period 

• percentage changes in appropriations per FTE 
student after adjustment for inflation of 6.6% 



'While this initial study has used trend data for a single year, 
subsequent editions will extend the time frame for more accurate 
trend ictentificstion. 

'An asterisk by an instftutimat category indicates that there is 
a first professional health program inducted in the date for one or 
more institutions in that cate9>rY. B^use »9niw schmsis sep«-ately 
report the finance and enrollment date for tireir medicai ^oois 
and others do not, asterisks are used to ktentify ir^itutional cate- 
gories where heal^ professional pro-ams are not ^parateiy re- 
ported. The^ prc^ams are singled out specifically tecause in 
general they are expensive and may influence the aver^ fen* that 
sector. 



(FY75 to FY76) using the Higher Education 
Price Index. 

This last column, showingchanges In appropriations 
per student after inflation, is the best indication of 
whether a parti(Hilar category of institution has been 
able to keep pm with enrollment changes and inflation. 
The measure ^ows the per unit purchasing power of 
State dollars in ccmstant terms. A lintitation of this 
measure is its failure to accmint for marginal costs of 
additional students, becau^ it implies that each increase 
or decrease in appropriations involves average per stu- 
dent rates. 

Readers ^ould recognize that economies of scale 
exist for institutions with large enrollments, resulting in 
lower aver^ costs than smaller Institutions. These 
economies mean that changes in funding requirements 
are best reported by marginal costs; i.e., tiie co^ of sup- 
port recKiired for one additional student. A^rginal costs 
are less than avera^ costs in the range of operations of 
most institutions, and therefore snaller funding changes 
are r^^ired for any growth m inline in enrollments 
than indicated by avera^ cost figures. This is particu- 
larly true for very lar^ institutions where marginal costs 
may be half those pf small institutions. 

The trend t^le in this study reflects average .sup- 
port needs not marginal requirements. Institutions expe- 
riencing a decline in miroliment shmjid plan for a reduc- 
tion in expenditure at marginal rates which results in 
higher overall average costs. Similarly, institutions expe- 
riencing enrollment gain? vlll add expenditures at mar- 
ginal rates with resulting avera|e costs being lower. 

A second difficulty in analyzing trends in appro- 
priations per student, even when adjusted for inflation. 
Is failure to account for bud^ expansion to improve 



progranv quality and equipment. With fixed enrollment 
and no Inflation, avera^ appropriations per student 
should increase over time as part of the continuing 
effort by collets and universities to improve their 
services. 

The second trend table, "Trends in the Mix of Sup- 
port to Public Higher Education," shows the chani^ in 
the roles of different institutional funding sources over 
a four-year span from fiscal year 1972 to 1976. The 
table is an important, though ^ort-term, indication of 
the dependency of public institutions on each funding 
source: State and local appropriations, tuition income, 
government grants and contracts (mostly Federal), pri- 
vate gifts, grants and endowment Income, and "other." 
The table also demonstrates whether that dependency is 
increasing or decreasing. 

« 

C. State Higher Education Financing Diagrffin 

The financing diagram provides information about 
the status of State and local higher education funding 
for FY1976. In broadest terms, appropriations are 
derived from the State's financial strength in relation 
ship to institutional enrollments, ajpplemented by reve- 
nues from other sources, and utilized according to ex- 
penditure patterns. This set of interrelationships is 
reflected in the financing diagram. In the upper left 
portion of the diagram, public enrollments are derived 
from high school graduates, in-migration of students 
from other States, and the enrollment of continuing 
students. At the lower left, appropriations are derived 
from State and local finances depending on tax capacity 
in the State, efforts to tax that capacity, and the allega- 
tion of taxes to. higher education. Enrollments and. 
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finances are pr^ented on a per capita basis as the 
capacity and responsibility for supporting higher edu- 
cation rests with the population. The mstitutionaf cate- 
gory ^tion of the diagram relates appropriations and 
students according to the State's enrollment profile by 
type of institution. Institutional revenum combine State 
and local appropriations wi^ revenues from other 
sources. In this institutional section, as opposed to the 
previous State portion, amounts are expressed on a 
per student basis rather than per capita. Finally, insti- 
tutional revenues are converted to expenditures to show 
the utilization of all financial support. This broad out- 
line of the financing diagram is Illustrated on page 7. 

/. Public Enrollments 

Educating students is the major task of colters 
and universities and therefore enrollments are a primary 
measure of the work load carried by these institutions 
and useful in judging financial support requirements. 
Also, by relating State and other revenues tc enroll- 
ments, unit comparlKjns can be made for evaluating the 
adequ»:y of ^pport provided. Enrollment levels further 
reflect the degr^ to which high schools prepare pupils 
for college entrance, the opportunities for enrollment, 
the attrwjtiveness of State institutions to non-residents, 
and current collegiate y^r-to-year retention rates. Im- 
proving these conditions are typical educational goals of 
States, as, for example, the objective of provid'ng post- 
secondary opportunities for all qualified resicl'^nts. For 
these reasons. States ^erally take into account the 
magnitude and derivation of public enrollments in ana 
iyzing their re^onsibilities for financial support. Many 
budgets in fact are based on enrollment-driven formulas. 
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tn this enrollment section, the major focus of the 
analysis is derivation of the PTE enrollment level at 
public institutions as a measure of the State's basic edu- 
cational load. To facilitate comparisons among States, 
all components are reported in terms of the basic ^p- 
porting popufation (per t,0(K} population). The analysis 
is illustrated In the PUBLIC ENROLLMENTS diagram 



below. The derivation begins with high school graduates 
(#1 ) as the primary source for State residents entering 
colie^.^^igh school ^»juates multiplied by their en- 
trance rate to State institutions (#2) provides first-time 
resident enrollments (#3). Adding first-time out-of -State 
studehts (#4) yields tot§f first-time enrollments (#5). 
When multiplied by a retention factor (#6) to obtain 
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total enrollment, and a factor to convert headcount to 
full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment (#7), total FTE 
enrollment in public institutions (#8) is obtained. 

FTE enrollment per 1,000 population (#8) is a basic 
input factor in this analysis. It represents the student 
load to be supported by State appropriations. The States 
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average 30 FTE students in public institutions per 1,CX)0 
State residents. The ran^ is T3.7 FTE students in the 
District of Columbia to 50 FTE students in Arizona. It 
is a remarkable variance in so basic^a factor, and suggests 
the importance that «ach of the conftl^uting factors dis- 
cussed below has on financing. ^ 
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#1 High School Gr«iuat8S (PubUc arid nonpublic 
high sdioot graduates per 1,000 population) 

High schooi graduates are the primary source of 
first-time resident students at public institutions 
and therefore an appropriate starting base for 
deriving enrollments. Approximately 30% of 
entering freshmen are recent high %hool gradu- 
ates.^ The average in this country is 15 high 
school graduates for every 1 ,000 persons. Thirty 
States have betvveen 14 and 16 high school 
graduates per 1,000 persons; the others show 
greater variability from a low of 9 per 1,000 in 
D.C. to a high of 18 per 1,000 in South Dakota. 

#2 College Entrance Rate (First-time residftnt snrolt- 
ment in public institutions as a percentage of 
high schooi graduates) 

The cjllege entrance rate reflects the degree 
which a State's high schooi graduates find public 
higher education in the State attractive and are 
financially able to attend, it also suggests the 
preparedness of high school graduates for colle^, 
and student, parental, and community disposition 
towards attendance at State institutions. The en- 
trance rate is usually the most important factor 
in determining a State's final PTE enrollment 
level and the condition^ contributing to high or 
low values should be determined and studied. The 
average entrance rate for the U.S. is 59 percent 



"* Alexander W. Astin. Margo R. King, Gerald T. Richardson, 
The American Freshnian: National Norms for Fall 1976, /./neri- 
can Council on Education and the University of California, Los 
Ancjfrles, L.A.. Calif., p. 19. 
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with a high value of 132 percent in Oregon and a 
low of 30 percent in New Hampshire. Values 
above 70 to 80 percent indicate that substantial 
numbers of adults are entering collet and con- 
tinuing their education some time after they have 
gfaduaM from high school. 

First-Tlnte R^ident EnroHment (Headcount of 
resident students enrolled for xx\b first time at 
publ^ institutions of higher education per 1,000 
pofMilation) 

First-time students, mostly bsginning freshmen, 
are individuals who have never been previously 
enrolled at any institution of higher education. 
Only State residents are included in this measure. 
Index #3 equals the size of the high school grad- 
uate class (#1 ; iT. jitiplied by their inputed pro- 
gression rite to coiie^ (#2!. On average 8.7 resi- 
dents enroll first-time in college for every T,000 
persons. The range is from a low of 4 per 1,000 
in O.C. to a high of 18.6 per 1,(XK) in Oregon. 
This wide variation in the number of first-t'me 
residents enrolling in State institutions indicates 
fundamental differences among States in thf? 
role of public hi^er education in serving citizen 
needs. 

In-Migration (Hesdcoi^nt of non-residents enroll- 
ing for the first time in public institutions >n the 
State per 1,(KK) piH'ulation) 

This index measures the degree to which a State 
provides attractive, accessible higher education 
opportunities to first-t'me out-of-State students. 
Factors influencing larj^ In-migration are likely 
to include low non-resident tuition, academic 



reputation, program offerings, topography and 
climate, and the de^ee of competition for non- 
resident students by other nearby States. On 
average, almost one perron (.9) per ^,O0O travels 
to another, State for hl^er education opportuni- 
ties. Ariz(^na (5.3 per 1,000), Wyoming (3.2), 
and Colo^'ado (3.0) lead the country in the en- 
rollment of first-time out-of-State students. 
Alaska (.1), New York (.1), Pennsylvania (.3), 
and New Jersey (.3) have the fewest number of 
out-of -Staters enrolling as first- time students. 

#5 First-Time Enrollment (Headcount of resident 
and non-resident students enrolling for the first 
time per 1,000 population) 

This index is the sum of resident (#3) and non- 
resident (#4) first-time enrollments. The number 
represents the attractiveness and accesibility of 
State institutions to new students. On average 
9.6 students per 1,000 population enroll as first- 
time students. Arizona leadt the nation with 
20.8 in contrast to s the District of Columbia 
which has only 5.1 first-time students per 1,000 
population. 

#6 Retention Factor (Ratio of tota/ headcount en- 
rollment to first-time headcount enrollment in 
public institutions) 

The retention factor expands first-time into total 
enrollments. It reflects the proportion of stu- 
dents that continue their education beyond first 
enrollment. State systems that emphasize upper 
division, graduate and professional education 
show high retention factors. Those that focus 
on two year terminal programs have lower 
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values. In addition, the selecthfity of admissions 
and success of the institutions in meeting student 
needs also affect retention. An avera^ of 4.3 
total students are enrolled for every first-time 
student in the U.S. Rhode Island has the highest 
ratio, 6.3?-Oregon the lowest, 2.8. 

Conversion Factor (Ratio of full-time equivalent 
to headcount enrollnrant in public institutions) 

This ratio reflects the degree to which students 
are enrolled part-time as opposed to full-time. 
High values suggest conditions and program 
emphasis encouraging or requiring full-time en- 
rollments. Low values may be due to sizeable 
graduate and continuing learning programs 
where part-time attendance is common. While 
institutions vary in their definition of FTE,. a 
simplified rule used by the U.S. Offrce of Educa 
tion is that part-time students equal one-third 
full-time attendance. The average conversion fac- 
tor for the U.S. is .72; i.e., therr are .72 FTE 
students for a headcount of 1 student. Most 
States show ratios similar to this average. North 
Dakota has the highest rate, .89, Alaska the low- 
est, .49. 

Full-Time Equivatent Enrollment (FTE public 
enrollment per 1,(XK) population)^ 

This index is the lo«i measure used in this 
analysis. It is computed by multiplying first 
time enrollment (#5) by the retention (#6) 
and conversion (#7) factors. While student en 
rollment is only an approximate load measure 
for revenues and expenditures, it is probably 
the best single measure. However, it should be 
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remembered that the financing required for 
many institutional operations sitch as adminis- 
tration, plant operation andrmintexiance, librar- 
ies, public service, and research are only indi- 
rectly proportional or even unrelated to the 
numbers of students enrolled. Within a particu-- 
iar category of institutions, per student compari- 
sons are useful. However, comparisons between 
two different cate^ries of institutions are not 
advised, because the activities and programs may 
be so dissimilar that entirely different and un 
comparable financial support is required. 

Below the PUBLIC ENROLLMEMTS arrow, total 
FTE public enrollments are shown by institutional cate- 
gory plus enrollments^ for the private sector, The ^are 
of total enrollments for any of the six public institu- 
tional categories can be computed by sirnply dividing 
the given category's FTE enroHmej^iti*^ capita by the 
total public enrollment (e.g., in the U.S. table 9, 9.1 
FTE students in major doctoral institutions represents 
31 percent of the 29.8 total pubMc enrollnnents per 
1,000 population). 

2. State and Local Government Finanm 

Although decisions on government funding of public 
services are largely based on historical precedents and 
current political and citizen pressures, tliese decisions 
occur in a financial context of relative wealtli (or poverty) 
and must involve taxation and allocation-conditions 
which can be measured and analyzed. The analysis pre- 
sented here utilizes these three factors in presenting 
State and !ocdl government finances asthey are employed 
to support higher education- fax^ capscity^, an index of 
the taxable economic strength inherent vs^ith in a State; 



tax effort, the extent to which a State makes use of its 
fiscal or taxable capacity; and, ari aZ/ocaf/oy? rata which 
measures the proportion of collected taxes designated 
for hifi^er education. Tax cap^ity (#9) multiplied by 
tax effort (#10) equals State and local government tax 
revenues collected (#11). These collected revenues mul- 
tiplied by the allocation rate (#12) equal State and local 
appropriations to public institutions (#13). These rela- 
tionships are illustrated in the STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT FINANCES diagram below. 

While the analysis emphasizes appropriations to 
pubfic institutions, the finance diagram presents addi- 
tional per capita amounts from State and local sources 
to independent institutions and for student aid (in the 
finance diagram above and to the left of the State gov- 
emment arrow). The U.S. averas^ for State and local 
govemment appropriations for public higher education 
is $^.90 per capita. In ^idition, the States ^send $.80 
per capita for ind^yendent institutional support, and 
$1.04 per capita for student aid in the public sector and 
$1.26 in the private sector. Niiwty-fh/e percent of all 
State and local hic^er ^ucation support goes to public 
institutions, the other 5 percent goes to independent 
institutions and to student aid. As with enrollments, 
appropriations per capita are ^own for e^h of six 
public institutional categories as well as a single total 
for independent institutions (see Appendix B for sup 
plementary data by category of independent institution). 

The five measures of State and local government 
finance us^ in this analysis are defined as follows: 

#9 Tax Capacity (Potential State and local ^ern- 
mant tax revenues as n^sured by a ''represen- 
tative tax system" par capita) 
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This index measures the ability or potential of 
State and local governments to obtain revenues 
for public purposes thrqugh various kinds of 
taxes. The wealth of local residents is only one 
contributing source of tax revenues, therefore 
per capita personal income is not equivalent to 
this tax capacity measurement. 

Tax capacity is measured here by tbe "represen- 
tative tax system"* which defines the tax capac- 

'The "representative tax system" approach t;o capacity mea- 
surement was initially developed by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (Mushkin and Rivlin) and recently 
simplified for yearly computation by Robert Reischauer and 



ity of a State and its local governments as the 
amount of revenue they could raise (relative to 
other State and local govemnnents) if all 50 
State-local systems applied tax rates at the na- 
tional avera^ to thetr re^sective tax ba^. The 
sum of capacities for ail States equals the total 
tax revenues collected in the U.S. The tax bases 
represent for each of th¥ various kinds of State 
and local tax^, the degree to which taxable 
activity exists within the jurisdiction; e.g., for 

Kent Halstead. See Halstead, Tax Wealth in Fifty States, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Institute 
of Educatiwi, U.S. Gowrnment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1978, 255 pp, stock #017-080^1871-3, & 5. 
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the general rales tax, the tax base is the dollar 
value of retail sat^ in the State; for motor fuel 
tax, the volume of highway fuel consumption, 
etc. The tax rates applied are theavera^ amount 
of taxes collected nationwide as percental of 
the total U.S. tax base activities; e.g., if 5% of 
total general sales is collected in taxes nationally, 
then 5% is the rate applied to the level of general 
sales in each State. Thus the tax potential or 
capacity in a State is dependent on the level of 
economic activity being taxed, multiplied by a 
common tax rate. 

The extreme values in relative tax capacity are 
from ^70 per capita, or 51% above the national 
} average in Nevada, to $448 per capita, or 30% 

; below the national average in Mississippi. This 

means that Mississippi has only 46% of the inher- 
ent tax wealth of Nevada to ^pport his^er edu- 
cation and other public services. For all States, 
relative tax capacity establi^es the inherent 
wealth on which financial support of public 
services, including higher education, are depen- 
dent. States with low tax capacity are at an 
inherent disadvanta^ and must tax at higher 
rates to raise collected revenues to the levels 
of States with greater economic strength. Yet 
the wiilingnes of citizens to be taxed cannot t>e 
exceeded, and tax poor States may have to com- 
promise in meeting certain public service needs. 

#10 Tax Effort (State ami local government tax reve- 
nues collected as a percent of State and local tax 
c^iacity) 

Tax effort measures, in percentage terms, how 
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mudi of State and local ^nremfnent tax c^«;ity 
is iKmially used. The tax revenues collected for 
alt States equals total tax cap^ity nationwide. 
Since the nationwide effort by definition is 
100%, the effort meaaires for Individual States 
indicate how they compare in tax collection per- 
formance with the national average. The State 
making the greatest tax effort is Mew York with 
an index 52 percent above the nationwide aver- 
age. At the low extreme is Texas, with an effort 
index 32 percent below the average. Thus for 
every potential tax dollar obtain^le ^t national 
average rates. New York collects $1.52 while 
Texas collects $.^-a ratio of 2.2 to 1. Advo- 
cates of increasing support for public sen/ices 
often attack low taxing effort when it is a major 
contributing factor to low tax revenues. 

Tax Revouies (Stats ami foc^ tax revenue col- 
lected per capita) 

Collected tax rmnues represent the wealth 
available to State and local governments for pub- 
lic use. The index essentially identifies "rich" 
versus "poor" States according to the size of 
their bank accounts. Tax revenues are an end 
product of tax capacity and effort. Thus States 
with a low ci^^acity but high effort can still raise 
an avera^ amount of tax revenues. Vermont, 
for example, ranks 44th in tax capacity, 16 per- 
cent belovy the national avera^, but ranks 3rd in 
tax effort/ 21 percent above the national average. 
As a resijit, its collected revenues of $657 per 
capita Exceed the national avera^ of $643. By 
contrast, some States with high capacity exert 



low effort and achieve less than average collec- 
tions. Texas with a tax capiK:ity ranked 8th and 
tax effort 51st in the nation is a good example. 
With a potential to collect $725 in taxes per 
capita, Texas secures only $492, $150 less than 
the national average. 

In collected revenues. New York is the "richest" 
State with $991 in tax revenues per capita, 54% 
above the national average. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas are the "poorest" States collecting about 
$396 per capita. These designations, however, 
must be tempered by the fact that some States 
have far greater social ^eeds than others. This 
increases the competition for funding among 
alternative uses so that even "rich" States may 
experience scarce dollars in financing certain 
public programs. Some apparently "poor" States, 
on the other hand, may have less than average 
public service requirements so that support dol- 
lars are more readily available. 

Also to be taken into account are price differ 
ences among the States which affect thepurchas 
ing power of government revenues. While there 
are no geographical price indexes for government 
services, a State Geographical Cost Index has been 
developed (See apf^ndix C, data source H) which 
uses salary data from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for off ice/clerical workers as a proxy mea- 
ajre of geographical wage differentials. Index 
values of geographical cost differences ran^ 
from a high of 145 for Alaska to a low of 84 for 
Idaho. Although the validity of this index has 
not been determined, it may be used as a guide 

I 



in adjusting dollar values among States to achieve 
rough equivalency in purchaslng power forlator. 

#12 Allocation to Public Hi#ifir Education (Pefcent 
of Stats end lixat tax revenues that ara appro- 
priatsd fo^ oirrent operating expenses of public 
institutitfns of higher education) C . 

This ratio suggests the relative importance of 
financing public higher ^ucation to the funding 
't>f^ther public services in the State and local 
government bud^. The case for greater alloca- 
tion must be made a^inst competing claims of 
' other public servk» programs. Accordingly, evi- 
dence that higher education should receive a 
greater share of the State buds^t is suggested by 
relatively lower appropriations per student com- 
pared with more favorable unit funding of other 
services. Although measurement of unit loads for 
various public services are difficult to construct, 
initial studies su^st that some States vary great- 
ly according to national rankings in adequacy of 
funding selected pro^^s. For example, Dela- 
ware provides State and local support to ele- 
mentary-secondary «:hools on a per pupil basis 
that is V percent abo[fe the national average, 
while support for police protection relative to a 
crime incident per capita index is 34 percent 
befow the national avera^.* Such evideiice may 
be persuasive in realigning budget priorities. 

The fifty States average 10 percent of State and 
Icxial tax revenue allocated to hi^er education 



^Halstead, op. cit.. Appendix A. Fiscal Capacity and Revenue 
Requirement. 



for operating expenses of public institutions. This 
share however vari^ substantially with Aiaskfi|g^ 
allocating 17 percent of its tax revenues as th^ 
maximum and Massachusetts providing 4 percent 
of collected taxes to public higher education as a 
minimum. , 

#13 State and Local Appropriations to Public Insti- 
tutions (State and local tax revenues per capita 
appropriated for current operating expenses of 
public institutions) 

This index parallels PTE enrollment per capita 
(#8). It indicates the relative financial load on 
the State's population represented by public 
higher education. Only appropriations for oper- 
ating expenses are included and thus the total 
cost of public education is understated by the 
amount of capital %ipport. Appropriations for 
independent institutions and for student aid are 
separately showhT The citizens of the U.S. spend 
an average $6t for public higher education. In 
addition, they spend $3 for independent institu 
tions and student aid. 

Alaska spends the largest amount per capita, 
$130, for public higher education, followed by 
Wyoming, $103, and California, $102. . New 
Hampshire at $31, Massachusetts ($30) and 
Vermont ($36) spend the least. However, appro- 
priations per capita is a Sfafe-level measure of 
the commitment of residents to support higher 
education; it is not a measure of the adequacy of 
support at the institutional level. Thus the model 
now ^ifts from State finances and enrollment 
related to population, to institutional revenues 



and expenditures related to students. Appropria- 
tions arid enrollments are thus combined In the 
central portion of tfie diagramNwith amounts on 
a per student tois as opposed to the previous 
per caprta basis. 

Before proceeding with the institutional level analy- 
sis, certain perspective can be obtained by comparison 
of appropriations and enrollments on a per capita basis 
For the U.S. average. Indexes #8 and #13 equal 100, as 
does the ration of national average appropriations per 
student, index #14. Individual States, of course, do not 
have this balance, and the degree of imbalance is mean- 
ingful. Thus if appropriations for a State f re indexed at 
80 and enrollments at 120, support per student will be 
at 67 percent (80/1 20) of the national level. Compari- 
son of indexes #6 and 1^13 provides a quick indication 
of two basic causes {^proprlations or enroll nrmnts) for 
variance from national averages of State support per 
student (index #14). 

3. Institutional Revenues and Exfwnditures 

The final section of the financing diagram looks at 
State and local appropriations together with other reve- 
nues and expenditures distin^ished by institutional 
category. The six cate^ries are defined in detail in 
appendix A, section 3. They are nrnjor doctoral institu- 
tions (granting ^bstantial numbers of doctorates), com- 
prehensive institutions (graduate degrees are primarily 
masters level), baccalaureate .most degrees are at the 
bachelor's level), two-year (emphasizes associate and 
certificate degrees), health professional (grants degrees 
in a variety of medical first-professional areas), and or/7er 
pfbfessional and specialized (includes a mixed grouping 
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of Institutions including single program medical schools, 
engineering schools, teachers colleges, law schools, rab- 
binical schools, seminaries, and other professional or 
specialized programs). 

The missions of these schools and the financing 
they require vary greatly. Thus a single measure of 
appropriations per student for all State institutions is 
not very informative. By disaggregating this support by 
type of institution, the added detail explains the struc- 
ture of the pub'ic system and permits the financing of 
each type of institution to be evaluated independently 
in comparison with similar instituticris. 

In States where a large proportion of students 
attend major doctoral institutions with their inherently 
expensive complex of programs encompassing instruc- 
tion at many degree levels, research, and public service, 
the support requirements are high. The opposite occurs 
in States where the enrollment emphasis is in two-year 
colleges which are generally less expensive to operate. 
In this instance, support requirements for the total pub- 
lic system will be substantially less. 

The proportional spread of enrollments by type of 
institution among the States shows some decided ern 
phases. At one extreme is California with 62 percent of 
public enrollments at two-year colleges and 24 percent 
attending comprehensive institutions. Only 14 percent 
of California students attend major doctoral institutions. 
In contrast, Ohio has 62 percent of its enrollments at 
major doctoral institutions with only 25 percent attend- 
ing two-year colleges. Nevada is an example of a bi 
modal system with 56 percent of enrollments at com- 
prehensive institutions and 44 percent at two-year col 
leges. 

These differences in enrollment patterns greatly 



affect total funding requirements. Per this reason it is 
important that States understand how their structure 
varies from other States and its consequences on fund- 
ing. This will encourage development of an overall plan 
of financir based on the independent analysis of need 
for each type of institution within the system. 

In this analysis, institutional educational and gen- 
eral (E&G) revenues are separated into five categories: 
State and local appropriations; tuition; government con- 
tracts; gifts, grants and endowment income; and other 
revenues. Revenues for auxiliary enterprise, hospitals 
^nd independent operations are excluded. Revenues are 
displayed irt two ways— per student dollar amounts and 
percentage shares of total E&G revenues. 

The institutional expenditure categories are: instruc 
tion. research, public service, other E&G expenditures, 
and total E&G. Following the format used for revenues, 
the expenditure categories are shown in per student dol 
lar amounts and as percentage shares of total E&G 
expenditures. 

It is important to remember that the indexes for 
revenues and expenditures are computed using U.S. 
averages for each of the mstitutional categories, not the 
entire public system. Thus, If a given State has appropria 
tionsof $1,554 for major doctoral institutions, this level 
is 59% of the national average for appropriations to all 
major doctoral institutions. 

Definitions of the indexes in this segment are as 

follows: 

#14 State and Local Government Appropriations 
(State and iocal government ^propriations per 
student for current operating expenses of higher 
efiucation) 
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INSTITUTIONAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

(E & G per student) 



INSTfTUTIOIMAL REVENUES 



INSTITUTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
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This index reflects the current status of the 
State's contribution to institutional support on a 
student unit basis. Used in conjunction with the 
trena information in display for each State, the 
institution's improvement or loss in appropria- 
tion support can be seen. Comparison with 
national averages should be made with recogni- 
tion of the role of other revenue sources, par- 
ticularly when such revenues offset low State 
support. For example, an index for a given cate- 
gory of institutions ba^d on State support alone 
may be 20% below the U.S. average because of 
substantial income from other sources such as 
tuition. In this example, the State has assumed a 



lesser funding role because of the large contribu 
tions by other sources. 

#15 Other E&G Revenues (Revenues per student 
from tuition, government contracts, gifts and 
grante, and other sources for current operating 
expenses of institutions of higher education) 

Tuition and Fees: Tuition and fees assessed 
against students for current operating purposes 
including amounts which are remitted to the 
State as an off^t to the State appropriation. 

Governmental Grants and Contracts: Revenues 
from Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies which are for specific research projects 



and training programs under terms of a grant or 
contract. 

Private Gifts, Grants, Contracts, and Endowment 
Income: Private gifts and grants from donors for 
which no tegai consideration is involved. Private 
contracts include those funds for which specific 
goods and services must be provided, included 
also is income of endowment and similar funds 
expended for current operating purposes. 

Other Sources: Includes Federal government 
appropriations (mostly to land-grant institutions) 
and sales and services of educational activities 
such as film rentals, scientific and literary publi- 
cations, testing services, university presses, and 
dairy products. Also includes revenues from 
other sources not covered elsewhere. 

The importance of other revenues can be gauged 
by study of the relationship of State and l(K:aS 
appropriations (#14) and total E&G revenues 
(#16). In a number of States, appropriations are 
low but total revenues h< ve been brought up to 
average by substantial c mtributions from other 
sources. In other instances exceptionally low 
revenues from other sources have reduced other- 
wise adequate State appropriations to below 
average total support. Once this overall role of 
other revenues is determined, the adequacy of 
support provided by any one of the four specific 
other revenue sources can be evaluated. 

Notice also how the type of institution strongly 
determines the roles of the other revenue sources. 
Major doctoral and health professional institu- 
tions receive relatively large shares of support 



from government contracts and grants. In many 
States tuition revenue at 2-vear colleges are 
small or even non-existent. 

#16 Total Rsvanum (Total ravenu^ from all sources 
for current operating expenses of institutions of 
higher education par student) 

While low support from individual sources can 
be rationalized by offsetting hi^ funding from 
other sources, no such justification can be made 
for inadequate total revenues. To the extent that 
the States commonly define the six types of 
public institutions in terms of mission, program 
emphasis, mode of operation, etc., interstate 
comparisons of per student total revenues pro- 
vide useful benchmarks of relative achievement. 

E&G EXPENDITURES 

Current fund educational and ^neral expenditure 
components are defined as follows: 

Instruction: Expenditures of the colleges, schools, 
departments, and other instructional divisions for 
general academic, occupational and vocational, 
adult education, remedial, and other types of in 
struction. Also expenditures for departmental re 
search and public service which are not separately 
' bud^ted. Excluded are expenditures for academic 
administration where the primary function is ad- 
ministration (e.g., academic deans). 

Re^arch: Funds expended for activities specif i 
caily organized to produce research outcomes and 
commissioned by an external agency or separately 
budgeted by the institution. 



Public Service: Funds bud^ted specifically for 
public service and expended for i^ivittes estab- 
lished primarily to provide n(Ni-instructional 
services beneficial to groups external to the in- 
stitution. 

Other Functions: This category includes expen- 
ditares for institutional support (^neral adminis- 
trative services, planning, etc.), academic support 



\ 



(library, musmims, compuiing support, etc.), stu- 
dent service, operatfon and\iaintehance of plant, 
scholarships and fellowships, knd ^cattonal and 
^neral mandatory transfers. ^ 

The next chapter will ^mmarlze'a number of na- 
tional patterns in State financing. The third and most 
important chapter provides the State-by-State analysis 
in the format discussed In this chapter. 
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Chapter 2 summary findings 

State and local government funding of public high 
education increased substantially in 1976 to accomn 
GENERAL TRENDS AMONG date new enrollments and combat inflation. Over 

States appropriated 13.4 percent more dollars in FY 
THE STATES ^^3" ^^^^ ^° ^^^^ ^^-^ percent increase inenr* 

ments. But, after adjusting for inflation of 6.6 perc, 
(based on the Higher Education Price Index' ), there v 
a net foss of 4.6 percent in the purchasing power 
appropriations per student. 

All but five States increased appropriations 
FY76. The leader, Nevada, increased State and Ic 
government support 39.7 percent, followed by Alaba 
(35.2 percent), Alaska (33 percent), and Texas (32 1: 
cent). The five States reducing overall appropriati 
were North Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, V 
mont, and Louisiana. Public enrollments during 
period increased in all States but Alaska, ranging fro. 
high of 20.6 percent in Alabama to .9 percent in 
^- District of Columbia. Thirty States showed gains 

appropriations per student, but after adjustment 
inflation, only 19 States improved or maintai 
appropriations per student in constant dollars. Tf 
States, led by Alaska with a 25.9 percent gain, wen 
descending order: Wyoming, Nevada, D.C., Nc 
Dakota, Hawaii, Texas, Oregon, Idaho, New Mex 
Alabama, Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, Utah, Minnesota, Net 
ka, Montana, and Delaware. The greatest decline in c 
stant dollar appropriations per student occurred in N( 



' D. Kent Halstead, Higher Education Prices and , 
Indexes, 1976 Supplement, National Institute of Education, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Carolina, with an average decline of 22.6 percent at 
public institutions. 

Appropriations by Institutional Category 

Although total State support increased for all 
types of public institutions, and all experienced roughly 
the same inflation, enrollment growth varied consider- 
ably, resulting in significant differences in constant 
dollar support per student. Only public health profes- 
sional institutions showed real dollar gains per student 
in State funding, due to a masive 28 percent increase 
in appropriations which far outdistanced enrollment 
growth of 11 percent. Major doctoral, other profes- 
sional arid specialized, and comprehensive 4-year col- 
leges, had small per student constant dollar losses in 
State support of .7 percent, 1.1 percent, and 2.0 per- 
cent respectively. However, 2-year and baccalaureate 
colleges showed large losses in per* student funding of 
10.3 percent and 8 percent. In both instances, enroll- 
ments grew faster than appropriations with inflation 
further compounding the situation. 

State Support to Independent Institutions 

Led by Pennsylvania with $253 per student and 
New York's $244 per student, 26 States provided insti- 
tutional support to the private sector {see rankings 
section in this chapter for listing). Eighteen of these 
States increased their support in constant dollars per 
student. The average amount of State and local govern- 
ment support received by independent institutions was 
$91 per student, a 10 percent increase over the previous 
year. With enrollment growth of 6 percent in the private 
sector, and inflation of 6.6 percent, constant dollar sup 
port per student declined 3.4 percent. 



State Student Aid^ 



Forty-one States, including D.C., provided aid to 
students attending public institutions, and 37 States sup- 
ported students at private institutions. This aid averages 
$1 .04 per capita for public students, and $1 .26 per capita 
for students attending private institutions.^ (More 
meaningful data on amounts of aid received per recipient 
and proportion of applicants receiving aid are not avail- 
able for this study. However, this deficiency is expected 
to be corrected in future editions.) Vermont, New York 
and Colorado lead in per capita aid to public students, 
and Illinois, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and New York provide 
the most dollar per capita aid to private students. In 
total, the States ^end about $222 million for student 
aid to public students and $268 million for students 
attending independent institutions. 

Support Per Capita 

The $13 billion spent by State and local govern . 
ments for public higher education institutional support 
amounts to $61 per citizen. This support ranges from a 
high of $130 in Alaska to a tow of $31 per capita in 
New Hampshire. In addition to public institutional sup- 
port, an average of $3 in State appropriations go to 
independent institutions and student aid for a total 
higher education commitment of $64 per capita. 



'The student aid amounts used in this study include only 
need-based grants. 

'Joseph D. Boyd, National Association of State Scholarship 
and Grant Pro-ams, 7th Annual Survey, 1975-76 Academic Year. 
Deerfield, (llinois. 



Stats Financing 

To aipport higher education and other public ser- 
vices. States draw on vastly different inherent wealth. 
This wealth is best described by tax capacity, defined 
as the amount of revenue that State and local govern- 
ments can raise by applying national average tax rates 
to their respective tax bases. In 1975 the States col- 
lected an average of $643 per capita in taxes. States 
with the largest tax potential are Nevada ($970), 
Wyoming ($942), and Alaska ($917). The poorest 
States have less than half this potential, Mississippi 
($448), Maine ($476), and South Carolina ($494). 

The willingness of States to tax their inherent 
cjpacity is called tax effort. Here also there is as great 
a range, with New York collecting 152 percent of its tax 
capacity and Texas realizing only 68 percent of its po 
tential. The combined effect of tax capacity and effort 
is collected revenues, a measure of actual wealth availa 
ble to support public services. The level of collected 
revenues ranges from highs in New York ($994/capita), 
California ($851), and Hawaii ($838), to lows in Ala 
bama ($395) and Arkansas ($397). 

The average rate at which collected tax revenues are 
allocated by State and local governments to support 
higher education is 10 percent. Alaska leads with 17 
percent followed by Alabama, South Carolina, Wyom- 
ing, an4 Utah, all at 15 percent. Higher education is 
least important in e bud^ts of Massachu^tts where 
the share is 4 percent and in Vermont where it receives 
a 5 percent allocation. 

Public Enrollments 

The national average is 30 full-time equivalent stu- 
dents enrolled in public collets and universities for 



every 1,000 citizens. On this \,0Q0 population basis. 
State averages used to derive this public enrollment Iwel 
are: high school graluates, 15; entrance rate to public 
higher education, 59 percent; first-time resident public 
enrollment, 8.7 students; in-migration to public institu- 
tions, .9 students; first time enrollment, 9.6 students; 
retention factor (relationship of first time to total enroll 
ment), 4.3; and a conversion factor (headcount to FTE), 
.72. The combination of these factors resulting in the 
highest enrollment level is 50 FTE public students per 
1,000 population in Arizona, The District of Columbia 
has the lowest level of 13.7 FTE public students. 

Institutional Revenues and Expenditures 

State and local governments play a primary role in 
financing public higher location. The average State 
support is 60 percent of total educational and general 
revenues. The District of Columbia (77 percent) and 
California (70 percent) lead in providing the highest 
proportion of government support. Vermont (26 per 
cent) and New Hampshire (36 percent) are lowest. 
Tuition is the next single most important income source, 
although accounting for a much smaller share of total 
E&G revenues, 16 percent. However, States with low 
government support rely heavily on tuition, in particular 
New Hampshire (36 percent of total E&G revenues) and 
Vermont (34 percent). 

The average Slate appropriation for public higher 
education is $2,047 per student. The U.S. average, high 
and low values for each category of public institution 
are as follows: 

U S Averag*: High Low 

Major doctoral g^anLng $ 2.627 $ 4.112 (NV) $1,397 <Vt) 
Comprehertsive 2,000 9,052 (AlaskaJ 776 (NH) 
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U. S. Average Hi^t Low 



T«vo-VMr 

HMlth pf ofniicNMl 
Other prof«ftion«l 



1.634 
1,398 
17.376 
1.949 



2.938 (Wis) 
4.523 (Alaska) 
40,918 iHJ) 
28.331 (Ohio) 



8(» (Kan) 
736 (Nsv) 
8,106 (Minn) 
8S6 (NH) 



Two-year colleges are most dependent on State and 
local government support, receiving 71 percent of total 
E&G revenues from this source. Government appropria- 
tions are next most important for comprehensive col 
leges {67 percent) followed by general baccalaureate and 
other specialized institutions {&) percent) and health 
professional schools (56 percent). Least dependent, but 
still relying on State and local government for over half 
their revenues, are major doctoral institutions (51 per 
cent). 

Tuition is by far the most important income source 
for independent institutions. Tuition accounts for 50 



percent of total E&G revenues with State and local in- 
come amounting to only 2 percent. Government con- 
tracts and gifts and grants are also important income 
sources, e^h providing 20 percent of total revenues. 

Educational and general revenues total $4,901 per 
student at independent institutions; $3,443 at public 
institutions. This difference is not due to a quality dif- 
ferential but rather different emphasis and organization 
within the two sectors. Two-year colleges play a much 
more important role in the public sector than the pri- 
vate, 38 percent of total enrollments compared to 6 per- 
cent. Support requirements in the public sector are 
therefore far less, due to this more extensive use of 
lower cost community college education. For each type 
of institutional category, private institutions receive 
only slightly greater funding per student. 

The remainder of this chapter presents State rank- 
ings for the major index measures in this study. 
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Chapter 3 



STATE BY STATE REPORTS u s. averages 



State and local legislatures across the country appropriated 
an average increase of 13.4% more for public higher education in 
FY76 than in the previous year. Enrollments in this period rose 
an average by 11. 5%, diluting per student gains to 1,7%. Because 
higher education costs, as measured by the Higher Education 
Price Index, increased by 6.6% in F Y76, the constant dollar value 
per student of these State appropriations to public institutions 
declined an average of 4,6%. All categories of institutions, except 
the health professional schools (showing an 8.2% g^in), experi- 
enced this constant dollar loss in their spending power from State 
and local sources. The two-year institutions were hardest hit, with 
a 10.3% decline in the constant dollar value of appropriations per 
student. Baccalaureate institutions showed an 8% loss, followed 
by comprehensive institutions losing by 2%, oth ^ professional 
and specialized schools by 1.1%, and the major di toral institu 
tions by .7%, 

These appropriations to higher education, amounting to 
nearly $13 billion nationally, represented a contribution from tax 
revenues of $61 per capita. To provide this support, 10% of alt 
State tax revenues in this country were channeled to higher edu- 
catipn. These dollars supported an enrollment that averaged 30 
students per IWW population. First-time enrollments resulted 
from an average college-going rate for high school graduates of 
59% {there were 15 high school graduates per 10(X) population) 
for a first-time resident enrollment of 8.7 students. An additional 
.9 student resulted by interstate migrations, for a total first time 
enrollment of 9.6 students. There were 4,3 times as many stu 
dents enrolled beyond the first year, with an overall full-time pa: 
ticipation rate of .72, netting 29.8 FTE students per 1,{X)0 popu- 
lation in the average public system. 



Two-year institutions enroll 38% of all public students, the 
largest proportion in a single sector, followed by major doctorals 
at 31%. and comprehensives at 21%. Much smaller proportions 
iMiroll at public baccalaureate colleges (5%), other professional and 
specialized schools (5%). and health professional institutions (1%)- 
With almost $61 pet capita being spent to support 30 FTE 
students per 1000 population, average pub! i sector appropriations 
die $2047 per student. The largest State and local appropriation 
was to the health piofess.orial institutions, at $17,376 per student. 
Majci doctoral institutions received S2627 per student, compre 
iH-nsives received $2000 per student, and other professional arid 
specidli/ed institutions $1949 per student. Baccalaureate institu- 
tions get $1634 p*»r \tudent followed by $1398 per student for 
two year colleges. Tbeive levels of funding were reinforced by the 
past year's trends with \bose schools that arc at the highest rates 
lariruj relatively best in State and local appropriations. For 
cxurnple, ht-alth professional schools which receive t\^<: highest pet 
student support also wfic The only sector to sliow constant dollar 
(Mins in Stat, suppon. i ho two ycai colleges, which receive the 
lowest rate of support at $1398 per btudent hdd ihu gn-dlest loss 
111 Stati; su|)port (10.3%). 

State anci local appiapnutions piovide appioximatuly 60";> 
of total E&G revenues at pubhc institutions. Tuition income 



accounts for another 16%, government giants and contracts for 
15%, private gifts, grants and endowment income for 3% and 
another 6% is miscellaneous. Since 1972 the State and local 
share of total revenues has increased by two percentage poirtts, 
*rom 57.6% to 59.5%. The role of tuition dropped somewhat 
from 16.9% to 15.9% and there was a slight increase in govern 
ment grants and contracts. Two-year colleges are most dept^ndent 
on State and local appropriations (71% of total E&G revenues), 
whereas major doctoral schools receive only 51% of their revenues 
from State sources. Health professional schools r^:eive 27% of 
their total E&G income from government grants <.'id contracts 
Major doctoral institutions are also more heavily dependt^rrt on 
this support (for 19% of total revenues*. 

Forty-five percent of E&G expenditures at puolic -nAau 
tions are for instruction. Ten percent is spent on lesearch, 5%. on 
public service and another 40% on othei suppoM activities surh ,f . 
libraries, plant operation and maintenance, acatlcmic sufjp*^'^ '-ti' 
dent services, and institutional administration. 

While the preceding figures describe thu tjtiH'idl p.iii.n.'. 
and trends for the n.jtion, tht- next 100 parjcs firovulr Stan- t>v 
State comfiarisons of funding patterns. It is these sections ttiaf 
ate the cential focus of This stiidv 
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ALABAMA 

Public institutions of hi^er education in Alabama 
showed a real dollar gain in appropriations per student 
of 5.2% in FY76 over the previous fiscal period (FY75). 
Xli^^in was due to a 35% increase in appropriations to 
public hi^er education to a level of $221 million. While 
public enrollment also showed substantiaJ gains of 21%, 
the appropriations increase was still large encHigh to 
compensate for both rising enrollments and rising in- 
flation (6.6%), providing a real dollar gain (of 5.2%) in 
appropriatioHS per student in the fiscal period 1975 to 
1976. 

In providing this support, Alabama has the second 
highest allocation rate among the States for use of its 
tax dollars in support of higher education. Despite rank- 
ing 48th in tax capacity and last in the amount of tax 
revenues raised, Alabama, by allocating 15% of its tax 
revenues to higher education, achieves a level of ajp- 



port per capita that equals the U.S. average. Thus, for a 
State poor in tax capacity, Alabama provides a substan- 
tial base of support to higher education. Becau.se Ala- 
bama enrolls students at a rate about 7% above average 
in the public sector, its support dollars (at the U.S. 
average) when spread over a student group that is larger 
than average, provides per student amounts in the public 
sector at a rate 6% below the norm. Thus despite very 
significant appropriation increases in the past fiscal 
period, all public sectors, except the comprehensive in- 
stitutions, receive less state and local support per stu 
dent than typical U.S. rates. These same public institu- 
tions in Alabama do not receive sufficient revenues from 
other sources to bring their ?evenue pool to the U.S. 
average. Only the comprehensive institutions operate 
with funds above the U.S. rate for such schools. 
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ALASKA 

State and local appropriations to postsecondary 
institutions increased by 33% in Alaska between FY75 
and FY76. This increase was made despite a small drop 
in public enrollments of 1%. The additional appropria- 
tions v^ere spread proportionately across the various 
types of institutions, giving each a 33% increase. Be- 
cause enrollment changes varied by the different sectors, 
the chants in per student support were not uniform. 
For example, the two-year sector had a 5% drop in 
enrollments, causing per student support to increase by 
40%. Enrollments in the oti -jr professional and special- 
ized schools increased by 1 1%, which brought State and 
local support on a student basis to a 20% increase. 

Given the high level of prices in Alaska, it is hard to 
make interstate comparisons of dollar amounts. The 
costliness of education In Alaska is illustrated by the 
fact that average E&G expenditures per student in 
Alaska are $12,420 as compared to a U.S. level of 
$3303, almost a four fqld difference. This rate of 
difference is not however evident in each of the insti- 



tutionai sectors. While the comprehensive public insti- 
tutions are funded by State and local sources at a rate 
that exceeds U.S. averages by 453%, the other profes- 
sional schools are only 207% greater. The .wo-year 
institutions receive 324% more State and local funds 
than the national average. 

To provide these rates of increase, Alaska is 
allocating 17% of their tax revenues to public higher 
education, a rate that is 78% above the U.S. average. 
At the same timi», the hi^ dollar appropriation is 
spread among one of the smallest enrollment pools of 
any of the States (only D.C. has fewer students per 
capita in the public system than Alaska). Alaska has 
18.6 FTE students in the publk; sector for every 1000 
persons, while the U.S. average is nearly 30 per 1000. 
The primary reason for this low enrollment appears to 
be the small feeder population of only 12 high school 
graduates per 1000 persons. In addition, there are few 
out-of-state students enrolled in Ala^a's public insti- 
tutions. 
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ARIZONA 

Appropriations to public higher education in 
Arizona in FY76 increased by almost 10% over the 
previous year. Enrollments also increa^ by 10% in 
this period, reducing the appropriations gain on a per 
student basis to near zero. Because of a drop in enroll- 
ments, the major doctoral institutions showed real 
dollar gains (2.6% per student), after accounting for 
price inflation. Comprehensive institutions had a 3% 
increase in appropriations that was diluted by an 8% 
increase in enrollments, leaving a per student decrease 
of 5%, which in real dollar terms represents a 10.5% 
loss. Two-year schools showed a similar pattern with 
the 28% gain in State appropriations being outweighed 
by a 33% climb in enrollments, leaving a 4% decrease in 
per student support from the State. Inflation further 
reduced this to a 10% decline. Revenues from other 
sources do not make up the difference, leaving institu- 
tions in Arizona at a level which is 5-20% lower than 
the U.S. average in total revenues and expenditures. 
While support levels in the various institutional 



sectors are relatively low, Arizona appropriates a rela- 
^tively high amount of tax dollars to higher education 
""{$88 per cajjita, vvhich is 145% of the U.S. average). 
This support translates into low per student amounts 
due to the relatively large numbers of students in the 
system (50 FTE students per 1000 population which 
is 68% above the U.S. average). While Arizona gradu 
ates one of the smallest classes of higt) school students 
for their population, these students continue on to 
higher education at a rate almost double the U.S. 
average. Combined with this high first time enroll 
ment rate, Arizona has a lare^ influx of out of state 
students, more than five times the typical number. 
Public students are enrolled in an almost bi polar 
system that is nearly equally divided between major 
doctoral and two-year institutions. Both sectors receive 
State and local support per student that is approximately 
10% below national averages. The smaller public com- 
prehensive institutions receive about 20% less than the 
national average. 
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ARIZONA 



ARKANSAS 

Arkansas appropriations to public institutions of 
higher education increased by 12% in FY76 over tne 
previous year. Enrollments also increased at an even 
greater rate, 16%, causing a decrease of 3% in per 
student support. When adjusted for inflation, real 
dollar support from State and local sources fell 9.3%. 
Still, when compared to national averages Arkansas 
per student support is about 5% above the norm. This 
pattern of support though shows substantial variation 
among the institutional sectors. Major doctoral institu- 
lions received greater State support than average (109%), 
whereas comprehensive institutions (70%) and profes- 
sional schools (health at 84% and other professional at 
76%) receive less than the U.S. average. Two-year insti- 
tutions are State supported exactly at the U.S. rate and 
the general baccalaureate institutions are a little below 
(92%). These variances in support were reduced some- 
what last year with comprehensive institutions lowing 
the largest gain in State per student appropriations of 
5%. The health professional schools showed a net gain 
of, 1% per student. Major doctoral institutions showed a 
net decrease of 4% and the two-year institutions experi 
enced a decrease of 2%. 



Arkansas is a relatively poor State, ranking 47th 
nationally, so that despite a high allocation of tax reve- 
nues to hl^er education, its overall appropriations level 
of $45.50 per capita is 25% below typical U.S. rates of 
support. However, enrollment in public higher educa- 
tion in the State is also low, with 21 FTE persons per 
1000 population participating. Only three other States 
(Pennsylvania, Alaska, and D.C.) have lower enrollment 
rates per capita in the public sector. In Arkansas, this 
low enrollment rate is due to a combination of factors: 
relatively small numbers of high school graduates; low 
entrance rate for first-time students; and small numbers 
of students coming from other States. These factors 
establish a public college enrollment level that is almost 
30% below the U.S. nomn. Thus, while appropriations 
are low, enrollments are even lower, resulting in appro- 
priations per student 5% above the U.S. average. 

The share of revenues contributed by State and 
local sources in Arkansas rose by 4% between 1972 and 
1976. State and local appropriations in Arkansas now 
provide for 59% of E&G revenues received by public 
institutions, compared with a national rate for the 
States of 60%. 
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ARKANSAS 



CALIFORNIA 

State and. local appropriations to public higher 
education in California increased 18.8% in 1976 over 
the previous fiscal year. Enrollment also increased by 
' 13.6%, leaving a net per student gain of 4.6%. When 
inflation is taken into account. State and local support 
in real dollar terms declined 1.9%. Real dollar losses 
were experienced by ail institutional sectors, but partic- 
ularly by the health professional schools, which showed 
a 13.5% real dollar loss. The health professional sector 
appeared to be particularly hard hit since it was the only 
public component in which enrollment increases outdis- 
tanced the growth in apprppriations. The other types of 
institutions showed increases in appropriations per stu- 
dent ranging from 3.0% for major doctoral schools to 
8.7% for comprehensive institutions. Only when infla- 
tion effects are taken into account do real dollar de- 
clines appear in all sectors. 

Although the health professional schools showed 
substantial decreases in State appropriations, these 
institutions which have great dependence on non-State 
revenues still maintain a revenue profile that is 22% 
above the U.S. norm. Major doctoral and other profes- 
sional schools are similarly above the U.S. avera^ in 
total E8eG revenues. Comprehensive and two-y«ar 
institutions are just below that rate (by 7% and 4%, 
re^ectively). With very low tuition charged at compre- 
hensive and two-year institutions, it is apparent that 
the relativelv large support share provided by State 
and local sources has been critical in keeping these 
sectors close to the U.S. average. 



To provkle a high appropriations level, California 
draws heavily on its p<H3ulation for tax revenues. Cali- 
fornia is the 10th wealthiest state in the U.S. (in tax 
capacity), and makes the 4th largest effort to collect 
taxes. Its tax revenues of $851 per capita is second 
only to New York ($894 per capita). In addition, Cali- 
fornians allocate 12% of these revenues to public 
higher education (a rate that is 25% Higher than aver 
age), raising $101.50 for each person in the State. Only 
Alaska and Wyoming raise more per capita. 

Coupled with this high rate of support, California 
has the second hi^est attendance rate in public higher 
education among the States (Arizona ranks first). Des 
pite a slightly below average number of high school 
graduate per capita, Califomians show a pattern of high 
collet entrance rates. This high continuation rate com- 
bines with a hi^ in-migration of out-of-state residents. 
The net effect is an FTE enrollment per capita of 47 
students per 1000, 17 students higher than the U.S. 
average. Thus California's high level of financial sup- 
port to hi^ier education is paralleled by a similarly 
high level of participation. 

The low tuition charged by the public sector has 
fostered California's hi^ enrollments. State and locali- 
ties have made up a portion of these foregone tuition 
revenues, and as a result provide 70% of all E&G reve- 
nues at public institutions. 
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COLORADO 

State and local support to public institutions 
rose to $170 million in FY76, an 8.1% increase over the 
previous period. This increase mirrored the 8.1% expan- 
sion in public student enrollments. In real dollar terms, 
however, Colorado institutions found their purchasing 
power declining by 6.2%. This decline was experienced 
by all groups of institutions except the major doctoral 
and comprehensive institutions— sectors that showed 
real dollar gains in State appropriations of 1.1% and 
15.6%, respectively. These gains, however, were not 
sufficient to bring the level of State support for these 
sectors up to national rates. 

The $170 million level of State and local govern- 
ment support of higher education represents an outlay 
of $67 per capita for Cotoradan citizens, a rate 10% 
stoove the U.S. norm. While Colorado's tax c^iacity 
is subtly above the U.S. average < 104) and its tax 
effort just below (92), its 11% allocation to higher 
education is 14% above the average. This allocation 
is the primary factor establishing the hi^ level of 
support provided in Colorado. 

While State support per capita is high in Colo- 
rado, the number of students in this system far ex- 
ceeds the level of financial support. Largely throu^ 
the in-migratlon of substantial numbers of out-of- 
state students, Colorado has a total enrollment in 
public higher education tf'.at is 43% above U.S. norms 
(43 persons per ^QO0 compared to a U.S. rate of 30 
per 1000). At the same time, 42% of these students 




attend the major doctoral institutions, a sector that 
is the most costly to operate (with the exception 
of the health professional schools). As a result State 
funding per student for the public sector as a whole 
is 23% below the national a^age. 

Colorado ranks 49th among the States in appro- 
priations for both major doctoral and comprehensive 
institutions. Major doctoral institutions receive 41% 
less than thfe norm, the comprehensives receive 47% 
less, and the bamlaursates are 24% belOMV average 
in State support. While these levels are partially made 
up through revenues from other sources, e.g., tuition 
charges, these sectors still obtain revenues that are 
15 to 28% below the U.S. average. Only the two-year 
collects and the health and othV professional Schools 
have revenue profiles that are in keeping or exceed U.S. 

averages. * 

Thus Colorado's atove average State support per 
capita <by 10%) is highly diluted by enrollments 43% 
above the national average. While tuition revenues make 
up part of the differences, 71% of Colorado's students 
are enrolled in institutions that operate with revenues 
that are 15-38% below typical levels for such institu- 
tions. Over the liBt four years, however, the State has 
increased its percental share of revenues from 40% to 
44% of total revenues from all sources. Still this share 
is 25% below the proportion typically carried by State 
and local governments. 
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CONNECTICUT 



Connecticut is one of five States where appropria- 
tions for higher education declined in 1976 over 1975. 
At the same time, enrollments increased slightly, 2.3%, 
compounding the problem. As a result, per student sup- 
port from the State declined by 3.7% and by 9.6% in 
real dollars. AH sectors of public institutions experi- 
enced some real dollar loss per student in State financ- 
ing: 37% for the health professional schools; 18.8% for 
comprehensive; 13.8% for other professional; 8.4% 
for two-year; and 4.6% for the major doctoral institu- 
tions. The decreases in real dollar amounts further 
erode a profile of oer student appropriations for public 
institutions, 9% below U.S. average. While the major 
doctoral and health professional institutions receive 
State and local funds at national average level or greater, 
100% and 232% respectively, all other sectors are sup- 
ported by the State substantially below U.S. norms. 
Comprehensive institutions in Connecticut receive 48% 
less than the average; two-year schools 23% less; and 
other professional schools 34% less. Since non-State 
sources provide below average support as well, all sec- 
tors, except the health professional schools, operate 
wi^ revenues per student between 17% to 41% below 
national averages. 

Connecticut's low support of public higher educa 
tion is not explained by it^ tax resources. The State 
ranks 7th in tax capacity ^d 11th in tax revenues. 
Its allocation of these revenues t( higher education, 
however, is one of the lowest in the country, ranking 



48th. As a result, appropriations per capita in Con- 
necticut at $40 are 34% below U.S. norms. This low 
level is, in part, tempered by the fact that Connecticut 
js one of 26 States providing general appropriations 
support to the independent sector. In addition. Con 
necticut provides aid to students in the independent 
sector in an amount 1 2% above average. 

While appropriations to public higher education 
in Connecticut are low, so too are enrollments. Public 
institutions enroll 21.6 persons per 1000 population, 
a rate 27% below the U.S. average. This low enroll 
ment level occurs despite a high school graduation 
rate thdt is 10% at>ove average. In Connecticut, there 
appears to be relatively lower interest in public than 
in independent education and low in-migration from 
out-of-state students. Connecticut has enrollments 
in independent institutions that are almost 50% greater 
than the norm. These independent institutions have 
E&G revenues which exceed national levels fpr such 
schools by almost 45%. In sum, while enrollments in 
public higher education institutions in Connecticut 
are low relative to the population of the State (by 27%), 
appropriations to these institutions are even lower on 
a per capita basis (by 34%), causing per student support 
to underachieve national rates by 9%. The decline in 
State support for FY76 over the previous year, com 
bined with small enrollment increases, further exacer 
bates these conditions. 
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DELAWARE 



State and local appropriations to public higher 
education increased 13.5% in FY76 to a level of $39 
million. This increase mompanied by a 5.9% jump 
in enrollments reduced per student gains to 7.2%. 
In constant dollars, this increase was further diluted 
to just .6%. The sectors' share of this increase varied 
dramatically. The major doctoral institutions received 
only a 6.7% increase in impropriations, lar^ly con- 
sumed by a 4.5% jump in enrollments. Constant dollar 
support declined 4.2%. baccalaureate institutions 
received a larger 17% increase in appropriations des- 
pite a 3.8% decline in enrollments, leaving a 21.6% 
gain in State and local support per student (14.1% 
in constant dollars). For the two-year institutions 
the 1976 fiscal period represented a net real dollar 
gain per student of 8%. 

To provide this support, the population of Dela- 
ware spends $67.50 per capita on public higher educa- 
tion, a level that is 11% ^ove the national average. 
However, Delaware enrolls 21% more students in the 
public sector than average, largely as a result of a 
larger high school graduating class and in-migration 
of students from out of State. Because student enroll- 
ments are relatively larger than appropriations. State 
and local support per student is about 8% below typical 
U.S. levels. Appropriations per student, however, vary 
dramatically by sector and reflect the trends of the 
fiscal 1976 period. The major doctoral institution (the 
University of Delaware) which enrolls over 70% of all 
public students receives funding from the State that is 



36% below the national average for this type of institu- 
tion. By contrast, the general baccalaureate and two- 
year schools receive State funding that is 56% and 67% 
higher than averse, respectively. White the major 
doctoral granting institution' receives below average 
support from the State, tha institution partially com- 
pensates with substantial revenues from non-State 
sources, particularly from tuition and private gifts 
and grants. As a result, the total revenue package for 
this institution is only 6% below U.S. norms, despite 
State funding 36% below average. The b«xalaureate 
and two-year institutions maintain their above average 
revenue profile (by 55%) with further support from 
non-State sources that also exceeds the U.S. average by 
55%. 

in sum, while Delaware provides State and local 
support to public higher education 11% above average, 
the public student population is 21% above average in 
size. The resulting lower than average State support per 
student is further compounded by an emphasis on 
enrollment in the major doctoral institution in the 
State, ^neraily, a relatively expensive form of educa- 
tion. This institution, however, through non-State 
revenues attains a revenue level that is closer to the U.S. 
average than State support rates would suggest. Recent 
trends from 1972 to 1976 show the State's share of 
funding declining by 3%, which suggests a continued 
need for DeMware institutions to rely on non-State 
sources for revenues. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In fiscal year 1976, local appropViations to public 
higher education increased by 26% in the District of 
Columbia. This increase came at a time when enroll- 
ments were rising only sli^tly (+1%). creating a net 
gain in local support per student of 25%. Even after 
adjustments for inflation, gains in local support of 
public higher education in the District were substantial 
(17.3%). 

Despite this rate of increase, local appropriations 
per capita to higher education are low in the District 
(at $50 per capita they are lower than the U.S. average 
by almost 20%). While financial support is low, enroll- 
ments in public D.C. institutions are. substantially lower, 
14 FTE per 1000 population, which is less than half 
the national average of 30 FTE per 1000. As a result, 
appropriations, when supporting so few students, 
provide institutional funding which is 80% higher 
than other States. The District government provides 
three quarters of all E&G revenues to public institu- 



tions. Although D.C. institutions have low tuition 
and Qther revenues, total support still amounts to 
40% more than national averages. 

While D.C. taxpayers do not spend a large amount 
on public higher education ($50 per capita), due to the 
small numbers of public students, the support level 
appears hi^. Significant also for the District is a low 
level of public enrollments. Currently only 20% of 
the District's college enrollment is in the public sec- 
tor. This imbalance exists despite the substantially 
lovft^r tuition rates at the public institutions (30% 
of the U.S. average as compared to a tuition level 
108% above average for the D.C. independent sector). 
D.C. has a very low number of hi^ school graduates 
(40% below the U.S. average) and a low entrance rate 
to public institutions. This is only slightly improved by 
in-migration of students from other States. These 
factors combine to create the low level of demand for 
public institutions in the District. 
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FLORIDA 



Although wropriations for public hi#ier educa- 
tion in Florida increased by 7.6% in FY76, enrollments 
increased even more, 14.2%, causing per student support 
from the State to decl ne by 5.8% In current dollars and 
b/ 11.6% in constan'. dollars. Each in«!t:lutional sector, 
except two-year inJtitutions, lost ch'om'^ one- 
year period. Yet State funding per student for these 
sectors was still near or above the national average Only 
two-ye?^r institutions receh'e appropriations from State 
and local sources at rates below the U.S. average (by 
6%). However, through higher than average tuition 
charges the two year sector was able to supplement 
below average State and local appropriations to a level 
3% above average for total revenues. The other sectors 
also remained above average in total E&G revenues, 
though the ma}or doctoral and comprehensive institu- 
tions lost some ground, i.e., an 18% advanta«je wf^en 
State funding is considered alone, diminishes to a 3% 
advantage in total revenues for the major doctoral 
institutions, and a 20% advantage in State funds be- 
comes 3 10% lead in total E&G for the comprehensive 
institutions. 

On a per capita basis, citizens in Florida contribute 



on!y $50 per capita in tax support to public higher 
education, a rate that is 19% below the national average. 
EnroUmefTte are similarly low at 17% below the U.S. 
rate, with 25 stiKlents per 1000 population in Florida. 
With appropriations and enrollments almost equally 
low, Florida achicwos a rough balance in appropriations 
per rtudent (i.e., $2010 per student is just 2% below 
U.S. rates). <^ 

While the public's fiscal suppm c of highef educa 
tion is relatively lower in Flor;da as compared with 
other States, the niajor issue for Florida in the context 
of this analysis Is the limited extent cf participation of 
students in public higher education. Florida has lower 
public enrollments primarily because of the r«!latively 
sTia!! number of high school graduates in the State. 
Florida ranks 60th among the States in the number of 
higii ir'hool graduates per 1000 persons in the popula- 
lion. For those giwlusting, there is a normal enroll- 
ment rate in postsecondfiry education, but the nunr»ber 
reaching this status is relati*/ely low for the population 
base. The relatively small number of recent high school 
graduates is due in part to the older aged profile of 
Florida's population. 
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GEORGIA 



Enrollments in Georgia in FY76 increa^ at a 
rate substantially greater than appropriations. Enroll- 
ment growth of 14% with only a 1% increase in State 
and local support created a decline of 11.6% in per 
student allocations. In constant dollar terms, this 
meant a 17.1% decline in per student support from 
the State, the second largest decline among the States. 
This reduction in funding was experienced in each 
institutional sector. The $223 million State and local 
government support of higher education in Georgia 
reflects a level of tax contributions by citizens for 
higher education of $45 per capita, a level 26% below 
the national average. Enrollments in Georgia are simi- 
larly lower than in the other States as a whole, with 
22.7 PTE per 1000 population, compared to an average 
of 29.8 students for all states. Combined low enroll 
ments and low appropriations however nearly balanced 
OLt to a rate of State and local support per student of 
$1997 (index of 98), nearly equal the national average 
of $2047. 

While overall State appropriations for public higher 
education in Georgia are near the national average (index 
of 98), variations among institutional groups are sub- 
stantial. At one extreme, professional schools were 
indexed at 109 for State support per student, while 
at the other extreme the comprehensive institutions 
were indexed at 59 in State appropriations per student. 
Support to higher education from other sources also 
varied, leaving a mixed posture for the institutions 
in terms of total revenues. Two public sectors were 



above the national average in total revenues, with the 
professional schools indexed at 137 and the general 
baccalaureate schools indexed at 101. All other types 
of institutions were below the average with universities 
indexed at 90, comprehensives at 67, tivo-year schools 
at 80, and health professional schools at 64. These low 
support levels sug^st a need to re-examine existing 
support patterns for these institutions in Georgia. 

While Georgia ranks 40th among the States in 
tax capacity, its tax effort is similarly low, resulting 
in a level of tax revenues that is 23% below the U.S. 
average. The rate of allocation of these revenues to 
higher education, however, is close to the national 
average. This suggests that any increase in tax support 
of higher education is dependent on changes in the 
amount of tax revenues raised, rather than in the 
percentage allocated. Given the low tax capacity of 
the State, it is unclear how much change is possible. 

Besides the issue of institutional variation in 
revenue rates, there is an added factor in Georgia 
that affects the system of financing importantly, that 
is, the low enrollment level in public higher education 
in the State. This enrollment results from a combination 
of factors: a low number of high schools graduates 
(index of 86); an even lower entrance rate of high 
school graduates into college (index of 70); and a low 
in-migratlon rate of out-of-state students to public insti- 
tutions (index of 82). These factors result in a level of 
23 PTE students per 1000 population, a rate that is 
24% below average. 
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HAWAII 



In fiscal year 1976, public insti^tions in Hawaii 
had a net ^in of 12% in per student suppcnt from the 
State, even after adjustment for inflation. This was 
the sixth largest increase among the States. Appropria- 
tions in Hawaii grew an average of 27%, in & period 
v^en enrollments were increasing by only 7%. Each 
institution experienced an increase in real dollar sur^Mirt 
per student from the State. This incre^ brought taxes 
budgeted for hi#ier education to $84 per capite, a level 
54% greater than provided by the States in general. 
Through high tax efforts (20% above average) and a high 
allocation of collected revenues to high^ education 
(17% above average), Hawalians provicte the fourth 
largest per capita rate of support to higher education 
in the country. These hi^ appropriations support a 
level of enrollments that is also very high, 40 FTE per 
1000 persons, a rate that is 34% greater than the U.S. 
average With a larger than average number of high 
school {^aduates and a substantial in*mi9^i<Hi of 
students from out-of-state, public institutions in Hawaii 
are weii enrolled. Combined, these factors created a 
favorable appropriations per student rate in Hawaii 
that is 15% above the average. 

in Hawaii, students are split primarily between 
the university (52% of enrollments) and two-year sector 
(43% of enrollments). In FY76, support to the univer- 



sity system from the State was $3^45 per student, a 
rata 24% above the U.S. average. By contrast, the two- 
yrar sector received $1,^ per student, about 10% 
below typical VS. lev^s. This lower State support for 
the two-year colleges «cists d^lte a 42% increase in 
the level of appropriati<Mis in 1976 that tramlates into 
a 17% gain per student (enrollments also increased by 
22%). While State contributions to the two-year insti- 
tutions were below the U.S. average, this sector had 
slightly h^her (index of 93) total revenues, by obtaining 
greater than aver^ sufH^ort from government contracts 
m\d other sources. Tuition revenues at two-year schools 
however were very low ($104 per FTE student), a level 
that is 34% of the average tuition collected by most 
two-year sdiools. 

By immsing the level of support State govern- 
ments provided to higher e(hJcation, Hawaii has brought 
the relative share of higher education revenues to the 
national average. Between 1972 and 1976, the State's 
^are of total E&G revenues at public institutions grew 
from 46% to 59%. During these four years, the share 
provided by ^ivernment ^ants and contracts fell by 
10 percentage points. Despite this drop in relative share, 
revenues frcrni government contracts are $913 per 
student a level 76% iA>ove the U.S. average. 
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IDAHO 



With State and tocai apDropriations increasing by 
24%, Idaho pubUc institutions ^owed a constant dottar 
per student gain in State support of 7%, after adjust- 
ments of 8% for enrollment growth and 6.6% for infla- 
tion. This increase brou^t State appropriations for 
higher education to $75 per person~a rate 23% above 
U.S. norms. Idaho achieves this appropriations level 
largely by funneling a relatively high proportion of 
tax revenues into higher education (Idaho has tiie sixth 
highest allwation rate in the nation). These appropria- 
tions support a student enrollment that roughly equals 
the U.S. average, 29 FTE per 1000 persons (98% of the 
U.S. rate). Despite an above avera^ size pool of hi#i 
school graduates, a much smaller than average number 
enter Idaho's public institutions. As a result, Idaho's 
public institutions experience a low first- time resident 
enrollment only partially counterbalanced by a lar^^ 
in-migration of students from out-of-state. 
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^pf supporting public hlf^er ediM^ation, the State 
and localities provide a larger share (66%) of total E&G 
revenues received by these institutions than typical 
(111% of the U.S. rate). Idaho institutions thus have 
a level of revenues that is 13% larpr than the national 
pattern. Only in the case of the genera! bacxalaureate 
institutions are total E&G revenues ie^ than the U.S. 
averai^ (94% of that average). While the State contri- 
butes sfis^tty more for this sector than average, tMK^ause 
of low tuition, revenues for this sector fall below the 
U.S. aver^. A\so, in contra to the other institutional 
groups in the State, the baccalaureate schools are much 
closer to the avera^ in State and local support at 102%; 
universities receive 132%; comprehensive institutions 
150%; and two-year Khools 148% of the U.S. average. 
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ILLINOIS 



in constant doliars, support for public higher education fell 
by 13.5% in Illinois in FY76 compared with the previous year. 
Aithou^ the actual level of appropriations in the State rose by 
6%, enrollments grew at an even greater rate, 15%, causing State 
support in terms of the numter of students in the public system 
to fall by almost 8%. With an additional adjustment for inflation, 
the real dollar value of State monies fell by 13.5%, on a per 
student basis. This drop in constant dollars was experienced by 
each public institutional sector, except health professional 
schools. 

The citizens of Illinois spent approximatley $650 million in 
support of public higher education institutions in FY76. On a per 
capita basis this translates into $58 a person, a level just below 
the U.S. avera^ (by 4%). While Illinois raises approximately 11% 
more taxes per capita than the avera^ State, they allocated to 
hiqher education about 15% less than the norm. The net result is 
a level of appropriations that at $58 a person is 4% below the 
U.S. average. Tempering these conclusions however is the fact 
that Illinois provides substantial support to higher education in 
the form of aid to students in both the public and independent 
sectors (indexed at 218 and 282, respectively) as well as general 
institutional support to independent institutions, an average of 
$86 per student. Combined, this additional support would raise 
State appropriations per capita by almost $7 per person. 

State appropriations to public institutions in Illinois sup 
port relatively fewer enrollments (by 8%) than the national 
avera^. C^pite hi^ first-time enrollments, a low in-migration 
from other States and a low retention factor (partly due to the 
emphasis on two-year education) create a lower than avera^ 
enrollment level in the public sector. At the same time, enroll- 
ments in the independent sector account for almost 30% of 
total students in the State. Because enrollments are relatively 



lower than apprc^riations in the State, support per student at 
$2129, shows a slt^tly favorable balance in the public sector, 
exceeding the U.S. level by 4%, However, the picture of State 
support for the different institutional groupin;^ varies somewhat 
from the avera^. The university «ctor, for example, receives 
10% more per student from the State than most public univer- 
sities whereas the two-year schools receive 7% less than the 
avera^ for such institutions. 

When State and local support is examined in the context of 
total revenues, two other related circumstances are noted. First, 
Illinois institutions are less successful in attracting non-State 
funds than most. Although Illinois' institutions are above the 
averas^ in support from the State and localities by 4%, total 
E&G revenues are 6% below the average. This difference is most 
evident for Illinois universities where an index of 110 as a result 
of State support beccMTies 92 in terms of total E&G revenues, and 
for the health professional schools \^ere an index of 97 declines 
to 79 for total E&G. (It should be noted though that Illinois has 
health professional pro^^ams embedded in the major doctoral 
and comprehensive institutions as well as in the health profes- 
sional ^tor.) Increases in FY76 in State appropriations to the 
health professional schools were not enough to comj^nsate for 
the relatively low level of non State revenues to these institutions. 
In particular, revenues of $4,291 from government grants and 
contracts were about half what similar institutions receive. 
Second, because of the low support from non State sources, the 
^are of total E&G revefHie$ provided from State and local 
sources is 11% above avera^ (State and !<x:al s<Hirces provides 
66% of ail E&G revenues of public instituticKis in Illinois). This 
lar^ share makes these institutions more vulnerable to chants in 
State and local taxation and allocations to higher education. 
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An increase of 12.5% in FY76 State and local 
appropriations to higher education in Indiana was 
sufficient to outweigh enrollment increases of 8%, 
creating a net increase of 4% in per student State 
support. When adjustments for inflation {at 6.6%) 
are made, however, this gain of 4% In per student 
support is converted to a 2.2% decline in constant 
dollar support to public institutions over the previous 
year. These appropriations brought the level of higher 
education support by Indiana citizens to $50 per 
capita, a level 18% below U.S. norms. (State support 
in the form of student aid to both independent and 
public students and to independent institutions would 
raise this dollar amount slightly.) 

Enrollments in Indiana (at 23 FTE pc ICKIO 
persons) are also below U.S. rates, by 22%, resulting 
in appropriations per student in the public sector, 
5% above average. While appropriations and enroll- 
ments are both below average at -18% and -22%, res- 
pectively, because enrollments are relatively lower than 
appropriations, there is a favorable level of per student 
State support at public institutions (by 5%). The lower 
than average enrollments in public higher education 
in Indiana are caused primarily by the low entrance rate 
of first-time resident students, a rate that is 38% below 
average. This condition combined with a low in-migration 
of out-of state- students is only partly modified by a 
high retention rate (an indication of stadents progres- 
sing on to subsequent levels). While public enrollments 
are below the average, enrollments in the independent 
sector are very close to national rates. 



\ 

\ 

While per student appropriations to pul^iic insti- 
tutions in Indiana are above U.S. rates, the^ largest 
institutional sector— the major doctoral granting institu- 
tions which enroll nearly 60% of ail public students- 
receive appropriations per student that are 14% below 
that received by similar institutions in other States. 
Two other institutional sectors, compiehensive institu- 
tions and other professional schools, are receiving sup 
port at rates above the U.S. average (125% and 113%, 
re^ectiveiy). The baccalaureate and two yes'' institu- 
tions follow a pattern similar to the university rates, 
both supported 14% below the U.S. average. 

Because of the large amount of E&G revenues 
received from non-State sources, the total revenue 
picture is better in Indiana institutions than reflected 
by State and local appropriations figures, improving 
on average by almost 15%. Doctoral institutions gain 
by 4%, comprehensive institutions by 32%, general 
baccalaureate by 3%, two-year by T1%, with only the 
other professionals showing a decline in relative standing 
from 1 13 to 105 of the U.S. rate— though still above the 
norm. Data on the percentage share of revenues carried 
by various sources indicate that State-and local sources 
provide 52% of all E&G revenuesito the public sector, 
a rate 12% below U.S. norms. While Indiana carries 
a smaller appropriation share than most, since 1972 
this proportion has increased slightly (by two percen 
tage points). 
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Public higher education in iowa showed constant 
dollar gains in State and local appropriations in FY76 
over the previous period, one of 19 States to show such 
an increase. Appropriations increases of almost 20% 
were sufficient to cover enrollment gains of 9.6% and 
inflatlop of 6.6%. As a result, Iowa experienced a 2.5% 
growth in appropriatons in constant dollar terms. This 
increase was apparent in each of the institutional sectors, 
with two-year institutions showing the largest real gain 
of 9.8% in its appropriations sqsending power. 

Iowa is a State of approximately avera^ wealth 
and tax resources, that throuc^ a high allocation of 
tax revenues to higher education (14% above average) 
achieves a support rate per capita of $68.50, a rate 12% 
above average. Coupled with this high rate of higher 
education support, Iowa enrolls about 15% fewer stu- 
dents per capita than the national average (due to lower 
first-time enfollments and lower in-migration as com- 
pared with other States). By distributing larger than 
average appropriations among a smaller than avera^ 
number of students, Iowa achieves high support per 
student in each of its Institutional sectors. Public insti- 
tutions receive about 32% more in State funding per 
student than the average. This places Iowa fifth in the 
nation in per student support. In addition, Iowa Itso 



provides substantial aid to students in the independent 
sector and is one of 26 States providing institutional 
support to independent schools. 

Public institutions in Iowa also receive substantial 
revenues from non-State sources, particularly major 
doctoral and two-year institutions, two sectors whose 
combined enrollment equals almost 90% of the total 
public enrollment. In every category, these two types 
of institutions receive above avera^ support from non- 
State sources. The extent of this aipport is most dra- 
matic for two-year colle^ where an index of 121 based 
on State and local appropriations alone rises to an index 
of 163 for total revenues from all other sources (i.e., 
from $1695 per student from State appropriations to 
$3217 E&G revenues from all sources). In this regard, it 
should be noted that tuition revenues at two-year col- 
let in Iowa are more than twice the average for this 
type of institution, which may be a factor in the lower 
enrollment of Iowa -^udents in the public sector. 

Because of t' i ^bstantial non-State ajpport for 
public institutions 1 1owa, the 56% share carried by the 
State is about..6% below U.S. norms. Yet this share was 
only 49% in F Y72. Thus the role of the State in institu- 
tional financing has increased dramatically in the last 
four years. 
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KANSAS 



Public higher education in Kansas showed a real 
dollar gain per student of 4.6% in FY76 appropriations 
from State and loccil sources. This improvement was the 
result of an 18% growth in appropriations, only par- 
tially offset by a 6% increase in enrollments. The result- 
ing 11.5% gain in per student State support, when ad 
justed for inflation, equals a 4.6% increase in constant 
dollars. All sectors mirrored this general pattern except 
major doctoral institutions which, in contrast to the 
4.6% average gain, shared a near 16''o drop in purchasing 
power per student in State appropriations. 

The general gain in appropriations brought taxes 
iillocated to higher education to $73 a person in Kansas, 
i\ level 19% higher than the average of other States. To 
achieve this rate, Kansans allocated 12% of collected tax 
revenues to public higher education, a rate almost 30% 
higher than average. Kansas also enrolls a large number 
ol students in public institutions, 36 FTE per 1000 
population, a rate 22% above the U.S. average. These 
targe enrollments are the result of a combination of 
faLtors: higher than average numbers of high school 
graduates, higher numbers of residents enrolling first 
time, larger numbers of out of state students enrolling, 
strong retention, and a positive ratio of full time to part 
time students. Because enrollments are relatively larger 
than State support, appropriations per public student in 



Kansas are just under the U.S. average (by 2%). 

While appropriations per student are close to na 
tional norms for the public sector as a whole, the largest 
comppnent, major doctoral institutions which enrou 
more than 40% of all public students, receives 18% less 
State support per student than the average for similar 
institutions. Compounding this problem, revenues from 
non State sources are even low ?r proportionally, creat 
ing a total E&G revenue profile for these institutions 
that is 28% below the national average. The FY76 de 
crease in State support to this sector described in the 
first paragraph suggests that the fiscal picture for these 
institutions has recently been deteriorating rather than 
improving. While major doctoral institutions find their 
total revenues induced because of low funding from 
non State sources, all other institutional groups in Kansas 
have the opposite situation. For example, baccalaureate 
institutions shift indexes from 50 for State appropria 
tions alone to 80 for total revenues and two year insti 
tutions shift indexes from 94 to 1 17. 

Kansas apf)ears to have developed a strategy hi 
higher education of very large enrollments buttressed by 
a heavy tax contribution. However, because Kansas is 
attempting to educate so many students, particularly Jt 
major doctoral institutions, appropriations per student 
are not as \argR as might have been expected. 
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While Kentucky public institutions experienced a 
constant dollar decline of about 8.3% in FY76 in State 
and local support, only the two-year institutions (which 
enroll 15% of the public student population) operate 
with total financial resources at levels substantially 
below U.S. averages (below by 36%). The university sec- 
tor (enrolling about 40% of the State's students) by con 
trast has total budgets that are 30% above average, 
allowing them to spend more on instruction, research, 
and public service than their counterpart institutions in 
other States. 

The 8.3% constant dollar decline came despite a 
12% increase in appropriations levels, because enroll 
ments increased at an even greater rate of 14%. This 
brought appropriations per student to $2286, a level 
that while 12% above the U.S. average, is 2% less per 
student than that received the previous year. In real 
dollar terms, the value of this appropriation is reduced 
further (to a decline of 8.3%). 

Taxpayers in Kentucky provide $56 per capita to 
higher education, an amount 9% below the average of all 
States. This level of support jppears to be most directly 
related to the low level of enrollments in the State (18% 
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below avera^). Public enrollments are low due to less 
than average entrance or progression rates fr ^m high 
school to College as well as low numbers of out of state 
students. Nevertheless, since appropriations are not as 
low as enrollments, per student support in the public 
sector is 12% above average rates. 

The universities in Kentucky, in addition to re- 
ceiving above average State appropriations, also get sub 
stantial revenues from tuition, grants and contracts and 
other purees, thereby establishing high total revenues. 
While State funds are below average by 9% for the com- 
prehensive colleges, these institutions receive relatively 
high revenues from other sources so that total revenues 
are near average. Baccalaureate and other professional 
schools receive above average total support (indexed at 
113 and 105, respectively). Only two-year schools 
which receive 55% of average State and local appropria 
tions and 64% of average total per student revenues 
operate at levels substantially below the average. Still, 
these institutions were one of two sectors (including the 
university) that had appropriation increases greater than 
enrollment growth (before adjustment for inflation). 
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LOUISIANA 



Appropriations to public higher education in Lou- 
isiana held nearly constant in FY76 over FY75. How 
ever, at the same time, enrollments rose by 1 1.5%, caus- 
ing appropriations per student to decline 10.5%. When 
adjusted for inflation, public institutions saw their per 
student purchasing power in State fundi decline 16%. 
This pattern existed for all categories of institutions 
except the State health professional school which showed 
a real dollar gain of 2.5% i jer student. By far, the hardest 
hit were major doctoral institution whose constant 
dollar appropriations per student declined by 35% in 
this one year period. 

Because Louisiana has chosen to educate 4% fewer 
students per capita than average, with 21% fewer State 
funds per capita than average, the per student appropria 
tion level in the State is about 18% below average. While 
Louisiana has a tax capacity that is slightly above aver 



age, tax effort in the State is 18% below the national 
average resulting in reduced tax revenues. This smaller 
pool (tax index of 85} is channeled at somewhat lower 
rates to higher education (index at 93) for a combined 
effect of dollars per capita of $48 (an even lower index 
at 79). This figure translates into $1,685 per student as 
compared with a national level of $2,047. This pattern 
of low State appropriations exists for all sectors and is 
exacerbated by below average revenues from other 
sources. Total revenues for Louisiana's public institu 
tions are about three-quarters of the national average. 
The major doctoral institutions are particularly affected, 
receiving total revenues that are 54% of the level obtained 
hy similar institutions. While State and local sources 
provide the bulk of public E&G revenues (65%- indexed 
at 109), the level of funds provided in total are far 
below those of other similar institutions. 
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State and local appropriations for public higher 
education in Maine increased by nearly 10% in FY76 
over the previous fiscal year. This rise in State funding 
however was more than consumed by enrollment in- 
creases of 7.4% and inflation of 6.6%, leaving a net 
change per student in constant dollars of minus 4%. This 
pattern of decline was apparent in all institutional sec- 
tors except other professional and specialized schools. 
This sector showed a 1.6% constant dollar gain in spite 
of a 9% enrollment growth. The lar^st decrease in State 
appropriations per student was experienced by public 
two-year colleges which had a 14% decline in constant 
dollars. 

To provide these funds, Maine citizens spend about 
$40 per capita, a rate 35% below the average in the U.S. 
It should be noted, however, that Maine is the second 
poorest State in terms of tax capacity (index of 74). 
With a tax effort that is 18% above the U.S. average, 
the level of tax revenues collected increases to an index 
of 87 (a substantial increase over the tax capacity index 
of 74). Nonetheless, Maine allocates a very low propor 
tion (7%) of tax revenues to higher education. 

Enrollments in the public sector are also substan 
tial!y below average rates (though not as low as appro- 
priations). Despite a relatively larger number of high 
school graduates, Maine students have an extremely 



low in-State college entrance rate. As a reailt, enroll- 
ments in Maine of 22 students per ICKK) population is 
25% below typical patterns. While appropriations and 
enrollments are both substantially below U.S. averages, 
appropriations are lower thin enrollments, so that State 
support per student in the public sector also remains 
below the U.S average by 13%. 

The effect of this support, however, varies by insti- 
tutional sector. Major doctoral and other professional 
institutions, which together enroll more than 65% of the 
public students in the State, are supported at rates 20% 
below those typical for similar institutions. However, all 
public institutions in Maine receive revenues from non 
State sources in amounts about 20% greater than the 
average. As a result, all public institutions in Maine im- 
proved their total revenue profile. Major doctoral and 
other professional institutions reduced the differential 
in their revenues compared to similar institutions to 
10% and 5% below the U.S. average, respectively (from 
20% below). Because non-State revenues are so large, 
the State and local share of total E&G revenues repre- 
sented in Maine (47%) is about 20% below the usual 
pattern. Over the four-year period 1972-1976, the share 
represented by State and local sources dropped eight 
percentage points, from 55% to 47%. 
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While State and local appropriations to public higher 
education in Maryland increased by 12,8% in FY76, enrollments 
expanded at a slightly greater rate (13.2%), causing per student 
appropriations to decrease by .3%. When inflation effects are 
taken into account, this decline increases to a level that is 6,5% 
below the previous year in constant dollar terms. While these 
statistics de5Crit>e the general trends in the public sector, individ 
ual groups of institutions had varied experiences. The majof 
doctoral, baccalaureate and health professional schools all showed 
per student gams in appropriation support even after accounting 
for enrollment growth and inflation. The comprehensive, two 
year and other professional and specialized schools, on the other 
hand, experienced substantial real dollar per student decreases 
in State support of 9,8%, 12,9%, and 10.3% respectively. 

Appropriations to hicjher education in Maryland represent a 
$b6.50 contribution of tax revenues f)ef person. This tevei is 
about 7% below national norms and results largely from a low 
allocation rate of 8% of tax revenues to higher education which is 
dt)out 13% below the U.S. average. State appropriations support 
J stutJent population tf)at very closely approximates the average 
pattern for all States of nearly 30 FTE students for every 1000 
ptMsons \n the State. This enrollment profile is the result of a 
shgfitly lutger thjn average f)urnber of high school graduates, 
enroiling at a lower than average rate and supplemented by a 
strong influx of out-of-state students. The end result of thes(» 
varying forces is tfie near average enrollment load for the State. 

When appropn.ftions are viewed in light of the enrollment 
IhviH in public institutions, it is evuJent that State support per 
student in IVlaryla;^ js approximately 6'.' « ■ the national 



average. However, State revenues in the public sector are supple 
mented by income from tuition charges bringing total E&G 
revenues to a level 4% above U S. norms. This pattern though 
varies among the different groups of ii^stitutions. The major 
doctoral and health professional institutions, despite funding 
increases in the FY76 period, receive State appropriations sub 
stantially below those m other States (indexed at 77 and 60, 
respectively). In both cases, the revenue status of these institu 
tions is not changed significantly after non-State revenues arc 
considered (i.e., their indexes for total E&G revenues per student 
are 80 and 60, respectively). The comprehensive institutions are 
likewise operating with revenues that are below national averages 
for the sector, though furnimg from tuition and private sources 
help boost their index from 72 for State revenues to 82 for total 
E&G revenues In contrast, two year and other professional 
scfiools l)oth operdte with above average revenues, despite the 
decrease in State funding in FY76 described above Although 
the general baccalaureate schools received an increase m State 
furuJtng m 1976, their above average total revenues are largely 
a result of rev(Miues from non State sources 

In sum. State and local appropriations account for a lower 
share of putjhc institutional revenues than in most States, 
(index of 90). The effect of this lower role, however, varies a 
great deal by sector with three institutional types (major docujiai, 
comprefiensive, and health professional) operating with total 
revenues substantially below those of similar colleges and three 
sectors {^neral baccalaureate, two year, and other professional 
institutions) operating with total revenues above the average, 
largely a ft ult of nun State furling. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



In fiscal year 1976, Massachusetts was one of four 
states in the country where the level of appropriations 
provided higher education declined in comparison to the 
previous year. In this same period, enrollments in the 
public system were risifig by 8.5%, creating a loss in per 
student support of 9.8%. When this figure is adjusted for 
inflation, public inslitutions in Massachusetts showed a 
loss in the value of appropriations of 15.4%. While the 
other professional and specialized institutions were the 
one sector to show real gains of 5.3% per student, all 
other sectors suffered constant dollar losses ranging 
from 10.8% for baccalaureate institutions to 20,2% for 
two year institutions. 

IV1assachu..jtts ranks 50th among the States in 
ji4jfOf)riations per capita to public higher education 
(only New Hampshire nrovides less). Massachusetts, 
through a high rate of taxation (an effort that ranks 
wH:ond nationwide) raises substantial tax revenues but 
allocates a smaller percentage of these revenues to higher 
education than any other State in the union. The result 
inci I -vel of S35.50 per capita in tax support of higher 
edi jation is 42% below U.S. norms. This level of sup 
f.ort is apportioned over a public enrollment group that 
is also substantially smaller than average Iby 26%). 
Massachusetts has only 43% of total enrollments in the 



public sector. While the enrollment load carried by the 
State in its public sector is well below average, it is still 
relatively larger than the appropriations provided. State 
and local revenues to public higher education, at $1619 
per student, represents a level of fiscal support that is 
21% below average. More disheartening, however, is 
the fact that this deficiency is not compensated by 
other non-State revenues. Instead, a comparative index 
of revenues from the State of 79 decreases to an index 
of 68 when revenues for the public sector from ail 
sources are considered. While some types of institutions 
do obtain State suppori Ihat is above average (i.e., major 
doctoral and general baccalaureate schools are indexed 
at 1 10 and 109, respectively, in State appropriations), in 
all cases revenues from other sources are so low that the 
resultant total E&G revenues for all institutions are uni 
formly below U.S. avera^ by 1 1% to 32%. 

Although Massachusetts has more enrollments in 
the independent sector than in public institutions, the 
State provides almost no financial support to indepen 
dent institutions. The size of the independent sector in 
Massachusetts is the second largest in the nation. Never 
theless, of the 26 States providing financial support to 
the independent sector, Massachusetts provides the 
lowest per student amount. 
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While State funds provided to public higher educa- 
tion in Michigan increased 6.3% in FY76 over the pre- 
vious year, the 13.6% increase in enrollments was more 
than double that pace. Because of this jump in enroll- 
ments, appropriations relative to the number of students 
fell 6.4%, and when adjusted for inflation represents a 
decrease of 12.2% in constant dollar purchasing power. 
Enrollment increases outdistanced tho growth in appro- 
priations in all institutional sectors, causing State support 
per student to decline in every instance, particularly for 
two-year colleges where appropriations per student in 
constant dollars fell 15.9%. 

The increase in dollars for higher education brought 
the level of contributions provided by Michigan citizens 
to $63 per person, a rate just above the national average 
(by 4%). Because tax capacity and tax effort intheState 
are slightly above average, an allocation rate 3% below 
average still resulted in State appropriations above the 
norm. These tax dollars support a student population 
that is larger by 13% than that typically being educated 
in the States. This \eyel of 34 students per 1000 popula- 
tion is largely due to the substantial numbers graduating 
from high school (index of 102). Because enrollments 
are relatively larger than appropriations (though both 
are above U.S. rates). State support per student in the 



public sector is diluted to a level that is 8% below the 
norm for the States. However, this pattern varies by 
type of institution. General baccalaureate and other 
professional schools receive more State funds than do 
similar schools in other States (by 2% and 17%, respec- 
tively). Major doctoral schools are just below U.S. levels 
by 3%. Comprehensive institutions and two-year schools 
are both funded below national rates by 18% and 9%, 
respectively. 

When the financial profile of these schools is seen 
as a whole however, all sectors except the comprehen 
sives are funded at levels above the national norm. 
Michigan institutions are able to suppJement State funds 
with above average revenues from tuition (index 151), 
government grants and contracts (index 111), and pri 
vate gifts and grants (index 149). Because of the added 
infusion of these non-State dollars, ^relative index of 92 
based only on State support is raised to an index of 105 
when total E&G revenues are considered. In sum, while 
Michigan enrolls relatively more students compared to 
national averages than the appropriations it provides, 
these State dollars are supplemented by substantial 
funds from other sources. As a result most of Michigan 
institutions have average per student total revenues 
which exceed or are equal to the national norms. 
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Public hl^er education in Minnesota received a 20% in- 
crease in appropriations from the State in FY76over FY75. This 
increase more than compensated for enrollment growth of 10.2% 
in this same period. As a result, Minnesota institutions gained 9% 
in dollars per student fiom the State, that after adjustment for 
inflation yielded a constant dollar increase of 2.2%. All groups of 
public institutions shared in this real dollar gain except two-year 
colleges, which showed a 3% decline in Stai- support per student. 

Increases in appropriations brouc^t the support of public 
higher education in Minnesota to $59 per citizen, a level just 
under the U.S. average. Despite a relatively low rate of allocation 
of tax dollars to higher education (index at 85). Minnesota's 
appropriations are near the national level because of the sizable 
tax revenues raised (13% above average). Enrollments are roughly 
in balance with appropriations, at a level just below the U.S. aver- 
age (index a; 96 and 97. respectively). Minnesota, along with 
South Dakt|a, has the largest number of high school graduates 
relative to ^ population (18. graduates per 1000 population) of 
all Slates. However, because of a low colle^ entrance rate to 
public institutions, the number of first-time students in Minne 
sota is about 30% below average. This low firsi-time enrollment 
IS counter balanced by a high retention rate so that enrollments in 
Minnesota are just below the national average of 30 students per 
1000 persons. (It should be noted, however, that vocational 
enrollments ar^ not included in these calculations.) 

Because appropriations (index of 95) and enrollments (index 
of 96) in Minnesota are joughly balanced, the per student amount 
of State support to the public sector is close to U.S. averages. 
These appropriations, however, are complemented by substantial 
revenues from other non-State sources. As a result, the revenue 
index for public mstitutioni based on State support alone, 101, 




when au^ented by revenues to these institutions from non-State 
sources, increases to 123. An examination of the institutional sec- 
tors from this perspective shows that three sectors in particular 
benefit from funding from non-State sources. The major doctoral 
institutions (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul) re- 
ceive substantial support from ^vernmental contracts (index of 
163). private gifts and grants (index of 330). and other revenues 
(148), increasing a State-based itvenue index of 104 to 120 for 
total revenues. Similarly the sepu.-ate health professional school 
(the University of Minnesota Mayo Graduate Medical School) in 
an unusual pattern r^^ceives no general State support, but operates 
at rates 5% above U.S. averages for such schools, as a result of 
large revenues from government grants and contracts (including 
State monies) and private gifts and grants, (The major medical 
school in the State is contained within the University of Minne 
sota and reported under the major doctoral institutional category .) 
The two-year institutions in the State, through relatively higher 
tuition charts for such schools, have revenues that are 6% above 
the U.S. averafl^. Two sectors, the comprehensive and ofher pro- 
fessional institutions, a.e funded by the State below tho U.S. 
average for such schools, by about 20%. Infusion of revenues 
from other sources does not chan^ their relative stand.nqs. 

In sum, Minnesota provides funding to public higher eriu 
cation at rates that are roughly in keeping with enrollments, as 
judged by national averages. These institutions however are, by 
and la.ge, less dependent on State funds than most (they receive 
only 49% of total revenues from State sources) and with sub 
stantial support from non-State sources achieve total revenue 
levels that are above U.S. averages. The major doctoial and 
baccalaureate institutions fare particularly well (indexes of 120 
and 1 13, respectively). 
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Appropriations to public colleges and universities 
In Misst^ippi rose 16.7% in FY76, a rate of increa^ that 
was ^mewhat larger than the growth in enrollments. Ail 
types Uli^blic instltutions^showecl gains in State support 
per student. It is only when inflation is considered that 
this picture changes som^vhat. ISoth the comprehensive 
and health professional institutions still showed constant 
dollar gains In State support after accounting for infla- 
tion. The other categories of schools, however, showed 
decreases In constant dollar State support, ranging from 
1 .3% to 6%. 

Mississippi spent $139 million for public higher 
education in fiscal year 1976. This amounts to $59 for 
each citizen, a level just under the national avera^. 
White Mississippi is a relatively poor State, as measured 
by tax capacity, the State appears to place a rather hi^ 
priority on postsecondary education by allocating 14% 
of all tax revenues to this purpose (a rate 43% higher 
than typically found). The citizens of the State appear 
to echo that priority and despite a small number of cur- 
rent year high school graduates there is a high c9Ue^ 
entrance rate to public insertions. The high level of 
enrollment of first-tlmfr students, however, is tempered 
by a low retentKwr^o, a value that p^tiy reflects the 



emphasis dn twd-year education In the State. The net 
consequence of th^ factors is an overall enrollment 
level 7% above average. 

When appropriations are related to enrollments, 
the level of State dollar support per student is about 9% 
below average. State revenues are somewhat supple- 
mented by revenues from other sources, increasing total 
E&G revenues to a level just 2% below avera^. Missis- 
sippi maintains an educational system that is largely bi- 
modal, emphasizing enrollments at the major doctoral 
and two-year institutions. Combined, these two groups 
of institutions enroll more than three-quarters of all 
public students. Both these sectors receive State and 
local funding at levels 15-18% below the an)punts re- 
ceived by similar institutions. While the two-year sector 
#TOws »>me improvement In their revenue profile when 
other sources are considered, they still operate with 
total revenues about' 10% below the average. In sum, 
Mi^issippi enrolls about 10% more students than its 
appropriations can accommodate at national support 
rates. While revenues from non-State sources improve 
this condition K>mewhat, the two fargp institutional 
sectors In the States the major doctoral and two-year 
InstiUttipns, are sHII funded below aver^ \&/e^ 
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While appropriations to public higher education In 
Missouri increased 6% in fiscal year 1976 over the prior 
year, this increase was outweighed by a 12.7% rise in 
enroilments, causing State support per student to fall 
5.8%. Only two categories of institutions showed pins 
in appropriations per student (.6% for both ccifTiprehen- 
sive and other professional and specialized schools). 
When these figures are adjusted to compensate for the 
eroding effects of inflation, all categories of institutions 
in Missouri show a loss in the value of State appropria- 
tions per student in constant dollars, on avera^ a decline 
of 11.7%. 

Appropriations for public hi^er education in Mis- 
souri represent a $47 tax load per citizen, a level 23% 
below the U.S. avera^. Mi^uri's tax capacity is 6% 
below the U.S. average and this C3p«:fty is taxed at a 
rate about 15% below the average. The net effect of 
below average tax capacity and effort is a level of tax 
revenues In the State that is 20% telow the U.S. norm. 
Because these tax revenues are allocated to higher educa- 
tion at a rate slightly less than the average rate (index 
96), the net effect is an appropriations per capita level 
that is 23% below the average. 

Enrollments me also betow aven^ lev^ by 15%, 
largely attribut^le to a low coll^ entrance rate into 
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the public system. Because appropriations are relatively 
lower than the enrollment load (index of 77 for appro- 
priations versus 85 for enrollments). State support per 
student is approximatfity 9% t^low national averages. 
Though the level of State support to the public sector is 
somewhat below average, individual actors differ dra- 
matically from that profile. Major doctoral and other 
professional institutions both fare comparatively well 
for their peer group, displaying rates of State support 
per student that are 18% and 75% above the norm. By 
contrast the two-year and comprehensive colleges are 
,well below their reference groups in State support by 
34% and 24%, respectively. With one exception these 
relative profiles are unchanged by other revenues. Two- 
year institutions ^ift from an index of 66 based on 
State support to one of 85 for total revenues (15% 
below U.S. norms) due to above average incomes from 
tuition, government contr^ts and other sources^ Mis- 
^ri, by enrolling a relatively lar^ number of students 
compared to their appropriations, operates a public 
system with about 10% less public support than the 
average. Individual groups of Missouri institutions how- 
ever, with added funds from non-State mrces, are 
gi^ to oi:^ale at sbove the n^kmal norms. 
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Public institutions in Montana experienced a real 
dollar improvement in the level of State and local fund- 
ing in FY76 over the previous year. In appropriating 
$41 million for higher education, Montana was provid- 
ing 15% more funds than In the previous year. While 
enrollment increases of 7% consumed some of the rise 
and inflation a good portion of the remaining gain, Mon- 
tana had a real dollar gain of 1.1% and was one of 19 
States making increases in current dollar financing. 

While the general picture wyas one of improvement, 
the major doctoral and two-year sectors both lost ground 
in constant dollars per student. Given the low level of 
funding to the doctoral institution (the University of 
Montana), this loss is particularly striking. The major 
doctoral institution in Montana receives $1,424 per stu- 
dent from the State compared with a national avere^ of 
$2,627 for similar institutions. This level is only 54% of 
the amount such institutions usually receive. In addition. 
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the» revenues are au^ented less than usual with ii^come 
from non-State sources. As a result, the major doctoral 
Institution operate with abouthalf the amount normally 
expended. Even more unusual is that both comprehen- 
sive and other professional institutions are financed by 
the State at per student amounts greater than those pro- 
vided to the major d(x:toral institution. Thus, while the 
University of Montana receives $1,424 per student; the 
comprehensive Institution, Montana State University, 
receives $1,959 per student in State appropriations and 
the other professional institutions receive $1,892 per 
student. In the case of Montana State University, sub- 
stantial additional revenijes are obtained, so that appro- 
priations indexed at ^ are increased to a level of total 
E&G revenues that are indexed at 133. For the major 
doctoral Institution, not only are E&G revemie totals 
low, but State appropriations in fiscal 1976 did little to 
imprwe their low financial position. 
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NEBRASKA 



Public higher education received a big boost in 
funding support from the State In FY76, with increases 
in appropriations of 24.4% over the previous yw. While 
there was also a substantial rise in enrotlmerHs^ the 
appropriations jump wus sufficient to provide an increase 
in per student support of 8.8% and a 2% ^in in constant 
dollars after adjustment for inflation. All sectors showed 
constant dollar gains, except two-year institutions. For 
these schools the 40.7% major increase in support was 
offset by an even larger 49.7% increase in enrollments. 
When inflation is taken into account, the loss was 1 1.8% 
in constant dollars per student. A marginal cost analysis 
would be needed to determine the extent to which State 
funding of this magnitude was, in fact, adequate to cover 
the cost increase due to additional students. 

The increases in State apprcH^riations brought per 
capita support to $71, a level 17% above the national' 
average. This level of support was achieved by allocating 
a high proportion of State tax revenues to higher educa- 
tion (an allocation of 13% of revenues, that is 32% 
above the U.S. average), evidence of the liigh priority 
given higher education in Nebraska. These above avera^ 
appropriations support a public sector enrollment level 
that is closer to the typical size. The reaalt is appropria- 
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tions per student about 13% above national norms. There 
are however notable sector differences. General bacca- 
laureate and two-year sectors fare the best, with State 
support that is 26% and 45%, respectively, hif^er than 
average for similar schools. The doctoral and health 
schools are close to the U.S. level In State funding, but 
the comprehensive and other professional institutions 
receive State support 40% and 15% lower than avera^. 

While revenues from other sources improve the dol- 
lar profile for comprehensive institutions, they represent 
further losses for the other professional institutions. 
StUI, both sectors end up operating with total revenues 
that are about 25% below the norm for similar institu- 
tions. The State has however made forward strides in 
the support of these sectors in the past fiscal period 
(FY76). 

In ^neral, the amount of State appropriations in 
Nebra^a appears to be the most important factor in 
explaining the level of finarK:iat resources avail^le to 
public institutions. Trends in the mix of support from 
various sources also indicate that the ^are from State 
and local sources has been increasing rather substantially, 
from a previous share of 51% in FY72 to the current 
58% in FY76. 
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State and local, appropriations to higher education 
in Nevada increased 40% in FY76, the largest Increase in 
the nation. This support went to maintain a bi-modal 
State system of two comprehensive campuses and three 
community colleges. Funding for the comprehensive 
institutions increased 26%, with enrollments growing at 
a lesser rate of 10%. In a hu^ increase in funding, 
Nev^a provided 186% more funds to two-year colleges 
than in the previous year. Since two-year enrollments 
increased by 8.8%, this represented a tremendous im- 
provement in the funding of the two-year schools. While 
the gain in two-year schools was substantial, these insti- 
tutions still operate with revenues that are approximately 
half the level typically found at community colleges. 
Nevertheless, the increase in FY76 was a major improve- 
ment over the $387 per student figure in State support 
of a year ago. Revenues at comprehensive institutions, 
both in State support and in total revenues, are ^bstan- 
tially above national averages for similar schools (by 
26% and 44%, respectively). 

To provide this support, the citizens of Nevada 
spend about $62 each for higher education. Nevada is 
the wealthiest State in the nation, measured in terms of 
tax ci^ity <tndex at 161), thou^ thek tax effort is 
substantially le« than average (7C^). Because Nevada 
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is so wealthy, the State is able to raise above average tax 
revenues, despite their low effort. Higher education re- 
ceives a near average proportion of these funds raiting 
in a funding level per capita slightly ^ove U.S. norms. 
These dollars support a higher educational system that is 
about 2CK6 lar^r than average for the population. 

Citizens in Nevada have a high college entrance 
rate, which when coupled witii high in-migration of out- 
of-state students creates a large first-time student enroll- 
ment. A moderating factor is the low retention rate, 
reflecting the lar^ two-year segment in the State. Many 
students in this sector terminate their formal education 
after two years, thus causing a \ower overall retention 
ratio. 

Nevada, v^rhiie allocating an ayera^ level of funds 
to hi^er education, enrolls a relatively large number of 
students in their system. Nevada provides substantial 
funding to its comprehensive institutions, but very low 
support to two-y^ colter However, in fiscal year 
1976, they hepped up their support of tvyo-year schools 
dramatically with a 185.7% dollar jump. The increases 
in State funding of hi#ier education in this period are 
part of the rea^n vvhy Nev«la's ^are of total £&G 
reiwnues to the public haes incre«ed from 56% to a 60% 
revel from FY72 t©l^. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

« 

Appropriations from tiie State to i^iblic higher education in 
New Hampshire in FY7e ^ew at a rate which just exceeded en- 
rollment growth. State support to public higher education in- 
creased tO.7% at a time when enrollments were growing 9.S%. 
This increase meant a gain in State funding per student of 1.1%. 
While adjustments for inflation temper this increase (to en aver- 
age decline of 5.2%), this loss was abs(»1>ed exclusively by the 
two-year college sector (all vocational-technical schools). While 
enrollments increased by 45% for two-year sch(»ls, the level of 
State appropriations to these institutions remained unchanged, 
resulting in a 32% loss In the level of per student Mpport. Two- 
year institutions are funded by the State at levels 1 1% below 
national averages. &ate funding to the major doctoral school 
(University of New Hampshire) is 39% below average, for the 
comprehensive school (University of New Hampsh ire-Ply npouth 
State College) 61% below average, and 56% below average for the 
other profe^ional schocri (University of New Hamp^ire-Keene 
State College). Thus, despite relative losses in State funding in 
FY76, the two-year schools in New Hampshire are still better 
funtted as compared to national averages than the other types of 
institutions. 

State funding to higher education in New Hampshire at $3\ 
per person is about half the level provided wi average In other 
States. Despite a near average capmity to raise taxes in terms of 
basic wealtii. New Hampshire citi;.ens are tax^ at rat» ^lout 
S)% bekw the avan^. N»w (tanp^ifs ^ a^eatn s low^ 
th«i average proportiim of ^ m s e d i m i n l tfi e d tax reveouBStoblf^ 
educati<Mi. Six p^cent of tax rev^u^ go to hi#w eife^tim, a 
rate 36% belcniv the nmm. The cimtt^f^ effect of lower thwi 
average tax revenues and a low rate of allocation of these to higher 
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educatlcHi is appropriaticms per capita that are about half the 
typical amount. Wf«' epprc^iriatifms per capita to higher educa- 
tion in New Hampshire are about S0% fower than average, enroll- 
ments are about 20% below the norm for the population. In part, 
this lower emoflment Is due to the large independent sector enroll- 
ment in New Hamp^ire. In ^ition, the tuition differential 
totween the (niblic and irul^iefutent s^ors is much smaller than 
in many Stat», making attemlance at independent institutions 
attractive for State r^ifentf. 

Becauw enrollments are relatively larger dian amiropria- 
tions. State sufHwrt per student is ateut 38% below U.S. averages 
in the public sector. However, public institutions in New Hamp- 
shire r^ive substantial revenues from non-State sources, particu- 
larly tuition incwne, and are thus able to fully compensate for 
low State mpport. State ami local apprcHsriations make up only 
36% of total E&G revenues to f^btic institutions, compared to a 
national ^are ttm k typteally &Q% of the total. It is interesting 
to note that, though this share is low, it represents a five percen- 
tage point incre^ over ^e last four years frwn a previous ^are 
of oniy 31% to the current ^wn of total E&G revenues. 

Bm»uw of in^mw frtxn non-State sources, aft actors im- 
prove their relative revenue levels. For example, the major doc- 
toral institution, which enrolls ^>out S4% of all puUic students, 
increasml per stixlent support from $1,606 per student (index of 
61) based <m Stats suf^M alone to $4,^7 per itiKlent (index of 
07) w^ien «tt temm so^^ woie in^^d,^yiUar«y, Uie revenue 
{imteaa tm the osi^^ief^ve and other fMxpfnsiwi^ si^voofs 
^<wv simiiar movement fro«n an Imtex of 39 to 72 and 44 to 74, 
re^ectivety. 
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NEW JERSEY ^, 

State appropriations to public higher education in 
New Jersey increaad 10.6% in FY76 over the previous 
year. Since enrollments in the public sector increased by 
about ther same amount (10.1%), State support on a per 
student basis remained nearly constant. This was tem- 
pered by an inflation rate of 6.6%, as measured by the 
Higher Education Price Index (HEPh. This rate of price 
increase caused the constant dollar value of State sup- 
port to decline per student by 5.8%. All cate^ries of 
public institutions, except major doctoral granting and 
health professional schools, suffered constant dollar de- 
clines per student in State support. 

In providing support to higher education, the citi- 
zens of New Jersey contribute $41 each, a level 33% 
below that provided typically in other States. While 
New Jer^y raises substantial tax revenues (about 10% 
more than most States), only 6% of these funds are 
channeled into higher education. These appropriations 
support a student ^ad in the public sector that is 20% 
lower than that carried by most State systems. While 
New Jersey has an about averac^ number of high school 
graduates, they do not enter college at averac^ rates. In 
addition, New Jersey attrsKits about 70% fewer students 
from out<>f-state than a typical State. 

While both enrollments and appropriations are 
below national norms, for the dollars provided New Jer- 
sey is carry Fng relatively heavy enrollments. As a result, 
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appropriations per student are below average by 8%. 
However in three sectors (major doctoral, general bacca- 
laureate, and health professional) State SMpport is above 
the U.S. average (by 1^, 2% and 136%, respectively). 
State funding to coitiprehensive and other professional 
schools, on the other hand, is substantially below typical 
rates, by 33% in both cases. Unfortunately, even after 
r^nues from other sources ^re obtained, these sectors 
continue at financing Iweis that af-e below U.S. levels 
(22% below for comprehensives and 31% below for 
other professional schools) . ' 

While all sectors in New Jersey receive a much 
higher than normal proportion of support from tuition 
income, these funds in combination with other income 
still did not bring the comprehensive and other profes- 
sional ^fx>ls to a total revenue level that is clo^ to the 
U.S. average. All other institutional sectors in New Jersey 
operate with revenues that are either close to or above 
U.S/ avera^ on a per student basis. 

It is also important to note that New Jersey prO: 
vides substantial aid to students in both the public and 
indej5(Bndent sectors. In addition. New Jersey provides 
institutional »jpport to the Independent sector at a level 
twice the U.S avera^. This State-financed student aid 
and in<te|:^id»it sMor institution^ support repr^ents 
an additional contribution of almost $5 per person for 
hi^er education in New Jersey. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Public institutions in New Mexico experten^ 
major gains in State support per student in FY76 over 
the previous year. Tlie amount of appropriations for 
public institutions increased 18% in a year when enrol- 
ments were growing 5.2%. This differential meant ah 
increase in per student support of 12.3%, and e\/en after 
adjustments for inflation the constant dollar gain was 
5.4%. New Mexico was one of 19 States that provided 
real dollar per student gains to higher education. All 
public institutions in New Mexico shared in this one- 
year gain. 

New Mexico spent $68 million in FY76 for hi^er 
education, a $60 per capita contribution which is very 
close to the U.S. average. While tax revenues in the State 
are about 20% below avera^, New Mexico allocates a 
relatively hi^ proportion of tax dollars to higher edu- 
cation (11% of tax revenues, which is 1^ ^)ovethe 
average). Thes^ appropriations support a student popu- 
lation that is ^out 11% larger than would be expected, 
given the size of New Mexico's po|>uiation. Although 
the coilege^going rate of high »:hool graduates is rela- 
tively low (index of 60), New Mexico enrolls a large 
number of out-of-state students, focuses heavily on uni- 
versity education (and thereifore has a f^orable reten- 
tion ratio), and has ^ ^f-tfim ^vitflFn^ tMm 
most other States. These factok^ in combination result 
in above avera^ enrollments. About 70% of ^e students 



are enroll^ in m^r doctoral institutions (University 
of New Mexico and New Mexio> State's main campus). 

Because public enrollment in New Mexico is rela- 
tively larger than dfH>i'opr'^ions, support per student is 
less, than aver^. While most public institutions in the 
State augment the» State funds extensively with reve- 
nues from o^er sources, major doctoral institutions 
operate with total revenues sdbout three-quarters of the 
level typically received by such institutions. The other 
public ^tors obtmn total rmmn^es in excess of the U.S. 
average for ti^ir category. In addition, comprehensive 
and general baccalaureate institutions receive more in- 
come per stuctent frcmi the State and in total tlian do 
the major doctoral schools. While all institutions in New 
Mexico showed per student incre^es in FY76i the gain 
for nuijor doctoral institutions w^ the Icmv^ 

Attiu»i|^ New ft^xioi f»mM^ a sfnaller ^lare of 
total E&G revenues to hi^er education than most 
Stat^, the ^tme r^rmnted by i^^iropnattons has ir^ 
cree^ dramatically sln^ 1972 (fnm 3S% to 4^ of 
total E&G revmiu^). in this same period, the share of 
revenues from ^yvemntent grante and contr^ts (princi- 
pally F^eral) has declined by 1? percentage points 
(from 3^ to 24%). O^ite this decline in ^am, 
emm^^ aii#i^i^^9Gi5 t&^t^^ ti^N^ education 
are ^ill 67% h^i^ in Hm l^lco ^lan mmag^. 
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NEW YORK 



Increases in State and local appropriations to higher 
education in New York in fiscal year lStfebtftdlstanced 
enrollment growth for this period, providing an increase 
in State support of' 4.8^ for all public students. White 
adjustment for inflation remits in a 1.7% decline in con- 
stant dollars overall, four of the six public sectors showed 
real dollar gains. Only public baccalaureate and two-year 
colleges experienced real doii«tr declines of 6.3% and 
18.3%, respectively. * 

Growth in State support of higher education re- 
sulted in appropriations equalling $70 for each citizen, 
a level 14% above average U.S. rates. New York alw pro- 
vides substantial financial support to students in both 
the public and independent sectors as well as institu- 
tional ^pport to independent schools. State dollars for 
these purposes repre^nt another $10 per person, bring- 
ing total per capita support to higher education to $80 
per person. 

Dollars in the public sector support a student popu- 
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lation 17% smaller tfian average for a State this size. 
This snaller enrollment can be attributed to a large 
independent sector, le^ than average colie^ entrance 
rates by residents, and the compai'atively low enroll- 
ment of out-of-state students. With appropriations 14% 
above avera^ supporting enrollments 17% below aver- 
in size. New York's appropriations per student are 
38% ^ve national levels. Alt actors of institutions fare 
well in this regard. Financial support from the State and 
localities represents 70% of all E&G revenues received 
by public institutions in New York. Except in the case 
of income received from tuition, funding from other 
non-State sources is below avera^. For example, funds 
from government grants and contracts (typically Federal 
in origin) are about 25% lower at New York's public 
in^itutions ^an u»jal. Nevertheto, all institutkms, 
including the independents, operate with above averas^ 
total income. These funds are spent for instructional 
^pport activities, to a ^eater degree than in most States. 
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NOBTH CAROLINA 



Appropriations to pubHc postsecondary inst^tlons 
in North Carolina fell 3.3% over the previous fiscal year, 
representing the largest decrease of a ly State In tiie na- 
tion. When combined with an enrc llment \i\cmm of 
17.3%, the per student level of Str^e and local funding 
suffered a 17.5% decline. When Inflation is considered, 
the decline is even worse, at 22.6% in constant dollars 
per student. 

In spite of this sizeable reduction in State funding 
over the past year. North Carolina's public sector still 
receives State support at a level that is 1% above the 
U.S. average per student. This profile changes little 
when other revenues are taken into acx;<HJnt. Total reve- 
nues for the public sector matches the national averse 
at $3,456 per student. However, when particular types 
of public institutions are examined, a more varied reve- 
nue profile is exhibited. 

Major doctoral and two-year schools, which to- 
other enroll two-thirds of all public sector students, are 
both supported by the State and localities at levels 
approximately 20% higher than those in other States for 
similar institutions. This favorable revenue pettem con- 
tinues when other revenues are miM, ^>ough it slips 
some in the two-y^r sector. This positive level of aip- 
port persists for these fi^HWions d^pfte ^ Iwst that 
they fared poor^ irt fw student appropr latlcm *ift8 In 
FY76 (declining by 21% and 23% re^jecthwfy, in con- 
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stant dollars fwr student). By contrast, comprehensive 
schools, the next largest sector, are State funded at 
levels 14% below th« average and 6% below avera^ for 
total fi^venuss per student, despite tfie f^ that they 
fared the best of any type qH institution in terms of 
appropriations in FY76 <i.e., a drop of 7.8% was the 
smallest of any sector). Smalaureaie schools show 
indexes of 93 (State revenues) and 108 Itotal revenues), 
a favorable posture. Other professtoial schoots im- 
proved from an Index of 65 (State revenues) to 91 (total 
revenue). 

North Carolina provides tax revenues to higher 
education at die U.S. average, despite State tax revenues 
that are about thr^quarters of the U.S. average. This 
support level Is 'iccornpf'^ed by allocating tax dollars to 
hi!^«r e^Jtw^ian at a rate ^ 2b«« the average. This 
results in $81 per ci^lta for h\0m «jucatl«i, a rate 
equal to the national avera^. Th&s» appropriations sup- 
pent a stiKi^ ^iroilment that Is likewise nearly equal 
to the U.S. average. Be(^^ appropriations and enroll 
ments are rou^ly equh/alent. State suf^Tort per student 
in North Carolina Is wrox^wwtely at national levels. 
Only when (h^ looks at the specific ttctors do variations 
from dils (^ttern i^f^ar. In gem^ral. thmigh, revenues 

sti^m In #16 pi^>l^ sec!t«^ ^foiBbieoimpa^ 
to the aven^. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



State and local funding of public higher education in North 
Dakota rose 31% between F Y75 and F Y76. Concurrentty, enroll- 
ments rose by 5%, resulting in a 28% gain in State support per 
studept. While this gain wi^ reduced by inflation, public institu- 
tions in North Dakota still showed majcH^ strictes forward with a 
17% increase in constant dollar support of higher education. This 
gain for tf:i6 public sector was the fcHirth largest in the States, be- 
hind Alaska, Wyoming and Nevada. All sectors except the bacca- 
laureate institution IMtnot State CoHes^) showed an increase. 

North Dakota expends a high proportion of its tax revenues 
to support public hi^er educatin (the allocation of 12% is 31% 
atiove the U,S, rate). TTiis translates into $74 per capita, a figure 
which also exceeds the national average by 22%. However, North 
Dakota has an PTE enrollment of 39 students per 1000 popula- 
tion, ranking seventh in the nation in relative enrollment. This 
large number of students is a consequence of many high school 
graduates (122% above average), a high rate of first^ime enroll- 
ment by residents 031^), a sizable number of students from out- 
of -state i2H%), and relatively more full-time enrollment. 

The above average appropriations for hi^er education in 
North Dakota is counterbalanced by the even tar^r enroHn^nt 
load on the State. As a result, per student State sup|:x>rt at $1,^)0 
falls just below the U.S. avera^ (by 7%). This level of support is, 
in turn, au^ented by other revenues to a total revenue level of 
$3,656 per student, a rate that is 6% above the nattonai average. 
Only tuition revenues fall below the national rate (by 8%), while 
incOTTe frwn "other sources" (gd>bv8 amapr by 10%), gifts and 
grants (above by 58%), and government contrwts {stowe by 20%) 
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vtrere ail higher than the U.S. rate* 

Within the public sector, State appropriations have a varied 
pattern* The largest sector, ,the major d<M:toral institution (Uni- 
versity of North Dakota), which enroHs about ^0% of public 
students, receives 17% less State funding than the average for 
such institutions. Appropriations to this sector showed the largest 
per student increa^ in FY76, thus moving in the direction of 
rectifying the deficit* In addition, ^ded funding from other 
sources brough t ^ese schools to a level 8% below the averas^, (an 
improvement ft cmti the tevet 17% t^low). 

The nexr largest sector, comprehensive institutions, on the 
other hand h^d more favorable State support (indexed at 120), 
that improvec^ further with income from other sources, to a high 
index of 152 ior total revenues. This ^tor likewise had favorable 
gains in State support in F V76. The other sectors varied in State 
and total reivenues as shown in the following indexes: bacca- 
laureate (index of 86 for State revenues and 87 for total reve- 
nues); two*^ear (irKfexes of 79 and 104); and otfier professional 
(indexes of 105 and 93). The figures for the biKxalaur^ate schGx>ls 
the losses ^f fiscal 1976. 

In sum, North Dakota macte impressive gains in 1976 in 
public su|:^rt of hi^er education, increasing an already hig^ 
level of per capita support. At the same time though there are 
about ^% more students in the public sector than average, creat- 
ing a level of State appropriations per student below national 
rates. This profile varies substantially for the different cate^sries 
of institutions, with tviN> ^tc^s sto^ and three below national 
lewis in f»r stuc^t afH^c^iaticxis. 
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State and tocat appropriations to public hi^er edu- 
cation increa«d nearly 21% in Ohio from FY75 to F Y76, 
while enrollments for this period increased 9^. As a re- 
sult, State support per student increased \Q%. After ad- 
justment for Inflation, the constant dollar ^owth is 
maintained at 3.4% for the public sector. Ohio thus Is 
one of nineteen States showing average gains in real sup- 
port from the State for higher education. 

An examination of the institutional sectors ^ows 
that the increase in State support most beneflttwJ the 
major doctoral campuses (real dollar gains of 13.2% per 
student). This sector represents 62% of public sector 
enrollments and therefore heavily influem^s average 
for the public sector. While comprehensive institutions 
had appropriation increases greater than those for enroll- 
ments, in real dollar terms, ail sectors, except the major 
doctoral institutions, had declines in constant dollar 
State support per student. 

While the major doctoral and comprehensive insti- 
tutions had the best gains in this one year in State ^p- 
port, these two sectors are lowest overall in the level of 
State aipport per student compared to national averages. 
The major doctoral sch<K)ls are funded by the State 
almost X% below the typical level for such schwls. 
Similarly the Qompr^iensiv^ g« 27%^ to fumib^ thai 
avera^ from the State. While these figures are au^ented 
somewhat by funding from other scRirm in terms of 
total revenues the major doctoral Institutions in Ohio 
operate with funding that is 23% below the U.S. avera^ 



for similar »:hools. The comprehensive sdiools, with 
substantial income from tuition and private gifts and 
grants, seoire total revenue that are 7% fc»low average. 
All other public sectors have revenue levels near the 
average. 

Other profe^ional schools present a remarkable 
' wpport pattern. State and local appropriations per stu- 
dent are $^,331 (1454% of the U.S. rate). This support 
is migment^ by other revenues to bec(mie $81,059 per 
student in total revenues (2^)2% of the national aver- 
a^). This pattern exists becau% there is a single institu- 
tion in this catsgory, Ihe Medical College of Ohio at 
Toledo. Because most of the schools in this catch-all 
category are not health-related, data for this medical 
college differ dramatically from the usual avera^. 

Ohio appreciates ^.70 per capita to public 
hitter education, a rate %% below the national avera^. 
Although tax capacity is 2% above the U.S. rate, actual 
ra^fHjes collected from taxes, $525 fm c^ita^ are 18% 
below the national avera^. Only 8% of these tax reve- 
nues are allocated to postsecondary institutions, a rate 
21% telow the U.S. average. Ohio enrolls relatively 
fewer students in its public sector than the average State, 
with an PTE enrollment f^r \000 population of 23.8 

are relatively waller than enrollments, resulting In State 
ai(^»»t per ^udent of $1,8^, an mriount almost ^)% 
beicw average. 
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OKLAHOMA 

State and \Qca\ funding to pubtic institutions in 
Oklahoma increased 20% in 1976 over tfie previous fiscal 
period. Enrollments were growing at a lesser rate of 
13.8%, providing a boost in State funding of 5.8% on 
average for e^h student. However, when inflation is 
taken into account, the 5.8% gain fades to a decline of 
.7% in the purchasing power of State dollars for higher 
education. F Y76 appropriations however varied by cate- 
gory of institution, with three groups showing gains and 
three showing reductions. The health professional 
schools fared best with a 15.5% constant dollar gain per 
student, followed by major doctoral schools at 2.5%, 
and baccalaureate schools at 1.4%. In a contrasting pat> 
tern, the two-year schools showed a 8.3% decline, largely 
as a .result of very large enrollment increases of 31.3% 
that outpaced additional appropriations. Compreher^ive 
institutions had a 3.1% loss in constant dollar apprc^ria- 
tions per student with professional and specialized 
schools slipping by 2.3%. 

While appropriation increases in FY76 varied by 
type of institution, the level of funding received in total 
is uniformly low. Rates of State support per student are 
from 53% to 45% below typwal rates provided by the 
States. In terms of total E&G revenues ^ student, the 
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variatioXre at levels ranging from 51 to 32% below 
avera^, indicating tHat non-State sources are piroviding 
no counterbalance to the tow rates of State funding. 
The net effect is th|t Okt^oma's public sector operates 
with very low funding t-jvels. 

Tax contributions to public higher education in 
Oklahoma in FY70 totaled $127 million, a $47 payment 
per citizen. This level is more than 20% below a typical 
taxpayer load for higher education and can be attributed 
to the low tax effort in the State. While Oklahoma has a 
tax capacity that is 5% above average, the State's tax 
effort is almost %)% below avera^. While Oklahoma 
funnels about 5% more of its tax revenues to higher edu- 
cation than avera^ the level of tax revenues is so low 
that hi^er educatibn appropriations fall 23% below 
normal levels. De^iwitfiese low wropriatiofw, Okla- 
homa mrotls almost ^% more students in their public 
system than typical. The net result of approximately 
20% more stuc^ts to to supported with i^KHit 20% 
fewer dollars is a rate of State ^pport per student that 
is 35% below the U.S. nrtean. As already indk:ated, other 
sources do not make up the difference, leaving public 
institutions with far le« than average revenues. 
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OREGON 

Public institutions in Oregon ranked eighth in the 
nation in State-^pported gains in per student funding 
for higher education in fiscal year 1976. State and local 
appropriations increased 22.5% when enrollments were 
growing at a much smaller rate, 5.8%. The result was a 
jump in State funding of 15.8%. Even after adjustment 
for inflation, these institutions realized constant dollar 
gains of 8.6% per student. All categories of public insti- 
tutions shared in this gain, except other professional and 
specialized schools, where enrollments fell by 3% and 
appropriations by 8%. 

Appropriation gains occurred in a State that already 
provides substantial sums to higher education. Again 
ranking eighth in the nation, Oregon's citizens spend 
about $80 each in tax dollars for higher education, a 
rate about 30% above the national average. While aver- 
age in wealth and tax effort, Oregon alienates a high 
proportion of tax revenues to higher education. These 
tax dollars support an enrollment level in public educa- 
tion that is 40% above the typical pattern for a State its 
si»ze. Oregon ranks fifth among the States, enrolling 
more students for its population size than all other 
States except Arizona, California, Colorado, and Wash- 
ington. This high level of enrollment is primarily attribu- 
table to a high colle^ entrance rate of first-time stu- 
dents, in addition, Ore^n has about twf<» as many out- 
of-state students enrolling in their public institutions. 



While Oregon citizens provide very high tax support 
per capita to hi^r education, ^ven the accompanying 
high level of enrollment in the public sector, State appro- 
priations per student are somewhat below the U.S. aver- 
age. This is e^^ially true for the major doctoral and 
comprehensive institutions in Oregon, where State and 
local support per student is about 30% below the average 
for similar schools. Revenues from other sources raise 
these levels somewhat, resulting in total E&G revenues 
18% below for major doctoral and 10% below for com- 
prehensives. These institutions though still operate with 
below average funding. Total revenues at baccalaureate 
and professional schools are also below national levels 
by about 10%. By contrast the two-year and health pro- 
fessional schools have funds that exceed U.S. averages 
by 10-20%. Given that the two-year sector enrolls 44% 
of the public students in the State, their comparative 
funding advantage of 1^ above average is particularly 
impressive. 

Ore^n puts a tremendous emphasis on higher edu- 
cation, both in terms of enrolling a relatively large pro- 
portion of its population and by spending a large share 
of its tax dollars for its ^pport. While on average the 
public institutions in the State are well supported, the 
major doctoral schools are operating with funds about 
20% below typical rat^ for sudi Mools. 
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State and local appropriations to public higher edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania increased t1.^ in FY76 over, 
the previous year, outdistancing an enrollment growth 
of 7.1%. As a reailt, Pennsylvania's higher education 
schools experienced an avera^ gain in per student ^p- 
port of 4.3%. This gain,' however, was totally offset by 
an inflation rate of 6.6%, causing a 2.2% decline in con- 
stant dollar support. These changes were not uniform 
among the various categories of public institutions in 
the State. Major doctoral schools received a substantial 
gain in funding from the State of 11. 4% in constant dol- 
lars per student. Two other sectors had lesser gains, a 
.3% increase for comprehensive colleges and a 3.8% in- 
crease for professional and s^secialized schools. The 
largest loss in buying power was in the two-year wSector 
where appropriations fell by 17% at the same time that 
enrollments were growing by 13.8%, causing a tremen- 
dous loss in per student constant dollars of 31.5%. The 
baccalaureate sector, while faring better, had a 10.9% 
loss in constant dollars. 

Despite these declines in State support, ail cate- 
gories of institutions in Pennsylvania had revenues 
per student above national averaj^s. With the excep- 




• \ 



tion of two-year "schools, these sectors were fund^ by 
State appropriations at rates equal to or ^K>ve \i.S. 
norms. When total revenue are examined, all cate- 
gories of institutions, including the two-year schooi^^ 
have funds above the average and in many cases sig- ' 
nificantly above. Tuition income in all public sectors 
is substantially above average and is an important fac- 
tor in this advantageous funding condition. 

While the public system in Pennsylvania is well 
funded, the enrollments per capita are about 40% smal- 
ler than that supported in other States. A large imle- 
pendent sector, accounting for 40% of total enrollment 
in the State, explains some of this difference. However, 
the first-tinrre entrance rate to the public s^tor is about 
40% lower than is typical. Because of the smaller size of 
the public system, the per capita drain on the popula- 
tion for public hi#ier education ($37 per person) is 
about 40% less than aver^. in part, the State compen- 
sates by providing an additional $9 per person in tax 
dollars to provide student aid and a»pport to indepen- 
dent institutions. However, the Ml^l of tax support to 
higher education is still below the U.S. average. 
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RHODE ISLAND 



Enrollments in Rhode island grew 8.5% from 
FY75 to FY76. At the same time. State appropriations 
to public institutions increased only 1.1%, reciting in 
a 6.8% d^line in appropriations per student. Com- 
pounded by an inflation rate of 6.6%, Rhode Island's 
public institutions faced a 12.6% decrease in State sup- 
port per student in constant dollars. In only one sector, 
the major doctoral (the University of Rhode Island), 
were appropriation increases greater than enrollment 
growth, though only by a small amount (.6%). 

On a per capita basis, public support of higher 
education represents a tax contribution of $51.90 per 
capita, an amount 15% below what the avera^ citizen 
provides in the U.S. Despite a low tax capacity (14% 
below the average), the citizens of Rhode island pay 
taxes at a rate about 15% above U.S. norms to raise tax 
revenues that are nearly avera^. However, they channel 
a smaller portion of these funds to higher education 
than is typical, resulting in a level of support for higher 
education in Rhode Island that is below avera^. Enroll- 
ments are also lower than average in the State (by 17%), 
so there is an approximate balance between appropria- 
tions and enrollments. 

State and local appropriations per student in Rhode 



Island at $2,111 are 3% above the U.S. average. How- 
ever, fcM- the major doctoral schc^. State support Is 14% 
below avera^ for such schools (at $2262 per student).. 
While revenues from non-State sources (tuition and gov- 
ernment controls) raises total E&G revenues to $4818 
per student, the University which enrolls 53% of all pub- 
lic students is still financed at a level 6% below the aver- 
age. (It should be noted, though, that this sector fared 
the best in FY76l in terms of gains in State aipport per 
student.) By contrast, two-year colleges and the profes- 
sional institutions receive State funding at levels 20% 
and 14%, respectively, above average. In the case of the 
professional school, this level for total revenues drops to 
the U.S. average, because of lower than avera^ non- 
State revenues. 

in ^m, Rhode Island's appropriations and enroll- 
ments in the public sector are rou^ily in balance (with 
support per student close to tbe U.^ avera^), but at a 
level in both cases about 15% below avera^ (i.e., 17% 
fev\^ suiderr^ are suppcMted wi ) 15% fewer dollars 
than the average State). There an /ariations within this 
pattern however. The major doctoral institution (gr- 
ates with total revenues about 6% below the avera^ 
while the other two s^tors are at or ^ove average. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ^ X 

* 

Appropriations to public institutions in South 
Carolina increased by 6.7% in FY76, compared with 
FY75. This increase however was more than offset by 
enrollment growth in the public sector of 19.3%. When 
inflation of 6.6% is factored in, the financial picture 
becomes even dimmer and constant dollar State support 
declinetf»by 16.1% per student. Only two other States 
(Georgia and North Carolina) had worse declines.'*Ail 
categories of public institutions in South Carolina expe- 
rienced enrollment growth that was greater than appro- 
priation increases, except the other professional and spe- 
cialized school (Winthrop College). Yet even in this 
sector, appropriations did not increase enough to com-, 
pensate for inflation, and constant dollar State appro- 
priations per student declined .8%. 

To provide this support, South Carolina appro- 
priates $64 per capita to public higher education (5% 
above the U.S. rate) and has an FTE enrollment rate of 
29.5 students per 1000 population (1% below the 
national level). Despite very low tax revenues, higher 
education is funded at above avera^ rates because of 
a high allocation rate of tax revenues for this purpose. 

In South Carolina, State and local appropriations 
per student at public institutions amount Ip $21^, a 
level 6% above the national average. Yet, total revenues 
per student (at $3332) were 3% umter^av^w, imilcating 
that revenues from other sources are relatively low. An 



examination of other revenues by source shows that 
they are below the U.S. level in every instance and often 
significantly so (gifts and grarits provide ortly $63 per 
student or 56% of the U.S. rate). 

, While the foregoing analysis describes the ^neral 
financial picture for the public system, there are sub- 
stantial variations from these averages for the various 
institutional types. Only one category of schools, the 
two-year institutions, receives State funding at a rate 
substantially below the U.S. avera^ {43% below). How-^ 
ever, when total EgtG ra^enues are examined, on*y two\ 
sectors are funded at levels above U.S. norms-compre- 
hensives at 19% above and other professional at 6% 
above. The two lar^st sectors^major doctoral (enroll- 
ing 35% of the students) and two-year schools (enroll 
ing 40%)-operate with total £&G revenues that are 
19% and 24% reflectively below the typical rate for 
such schools. Thus, while the overall profile for the 
public sector reflects national support levels, a detailed 
examination imticates that 75% of the students are en 
rolled in s^ors that are funded at rates significantly 
below average. While State ^pport is above national 
rates for the maior doctoral schools, two-year colleges 
receive State appropriations 40% below avera^. Because 
of low furiding from other non-State sources both sectors 
end up functioning with t^ow ayera^ levels of State 
funding. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Appropriations and enrollments tn South Dakota 
grew at nearly equal rates of 6.5% and 7%, respectively, 
between fiscal year 1975 and 1976. When account is 
taken of the inflation for this period, the small loss in 
relative appropriations per student falls to a total decline 
of 6.6%. Although comprehensive institutions saw 
appropriations increase at a rate slightly greater than en- 
rollments, once inflation is considered, all public sectors 
in South Dakota experienced constant dollar losses in 
State spending power per student. 

On a per student basis, appropriations to public 
institutions for FY76 are 15% below the U.S. average. 
This level of State funding was supplemented in South 
Dakota by better than average outside revenues to bring 
a $1742 per student appropriation to $3580 in per 
student total revenues or 40% above U.S. rates. Funding 
from other sources was hi^er than the U.S. rate in all 
categories, enabling public institutions to successfully 
offset the relatively low State and local appropriations. 
This is especially true for comprehShsive institutions, 
where revenues from non-State sources shift per student 
support from $1906 per student (a level 5% below aver- 
age appropriations) to $3877 total revenues per student 
(a level 30% above the norm). The general baccalaureate 




InstttiitioVTi was the only institutlqnal group in the State 
to receive! State and local appropriations at rates above 
the U,S. average on a per student basis. And yet the 
absolute dollar amount of appropriations represented a 
decrease of 7.4% over the previous fiscal year, despite an 
enrollment growth of 22% for this sector in the same 
period. 

South Dakota's enrollments at 27.5 per 1000 pop- 
ulation are ^mewhat below the national average (by 
8%). This level of enrollment can be attributed to a low 
entrance rate for first-time students despite a relatively 
large pool of high school graduates. Although there are 
close to an average number of students in the system, the 
corresponding amount going to higher education support 
from each taxpayer is only $47.90 per capita or 79% 
of the U.S. rate. The amount of ^funding allocated from 
the State bud^t for hi^er education is close to the 
U.S. average (4% below), but the amount of tax reve- 
nues collected Is almost 20% below average, resulting in 
lower than average appropriations. fihWe appropriations 
are about 20% below average, the Statp has increased its 
share of total higher education support in recent years, 
from a share of 42% in 1972 to one that accounts for 
49% of all public E&G revenues in 1976. 
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Appropriations to public postsecondary institu- 
tions in Tennessee increased 7% in FY76 over FY75, to 
a level of $177 million. Enrollments for the same period 
increased by an even greater amount, lt%- Coupled 
with an inflation rate of 6.6%, the^ circumstances lead 
to a decrease in per student appropriations in constant 
dollars of 9.4%. While three sectors-the major doctoral, 
comprehensive and health professional institutions-had 
appropriations increases greater than tfidse for enroll- 
ments, only one sector in Tennessee, the comprehensive 
institutions, experienced constant dollar gains in State 
support per student (though it was a small one of .8%). 

This level of per student appropriations (at $1690) 
is below the national average by 17%. Collecting tax 
revenues that are 33% below average, Tennessee allocates 
a near average proportion to higher education. The re- 
sultant support level is thus 30% below national averages. 
Although enrollments are also smaller than usual (15% 
below, due largely to a low entrance rate for first time 
students), they are still relatively large compared to 
appropriations. Public institutions in Tennessee receive 



revenues from other sources at rates just above average 
and these are sufficient to raise total revenues at public 
institutions from a level 17% below average to 8% below 

that of the norm. 

Alt sectors in Tennessee operate with total revenues 
below avera^ for similar «;hools. The major doctoral 
and health professional schools fare the worst with reve 
nues that are about 30% below typical rates. Two-year 
colleges operate with funds about 18% below, and 
baccalaureates with support 12% below. The compre 
hensives fare the best with funds that are 9% below 
average. This improvement is due, in part, to the net 
increase in appropriations they received in FY 1976. 

Although Tennessee's appropriations are below the 
U.S. rate, public institutions have in part supplemented 
this financing with income from other sources in order 
to bring total revenues closer to the U.S. rates. Three of 
the five ^tors succeed in this regard, while two groups 
-the major doctorals and general baccalaureates-show 
further declines. 
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Enrollments in public higher education and State 
funding increased in Texas by 14% and 32%» respectively. 
This better than usual balance is decreased by inftatio>i 
of 6.6%, leaving an 8.9% Increase in State and local 
appropriations in constant dollar terms. All sectors, 
except two-year colleges, maintained this favorable 
balance with appropriation gains larger than enrollment 
changes. 

Public hi^er education in Texas receives State sup- 
port at levels 7% above those for the nation as a whole 
($65.50 per capita). Despite a low level of tax revenues 
(23% below average), Texans allocate a high proportion 
of these revenues to higher education to create this 
above average ^pport level. Counterbalancing this sup- 
port are about 10% more students in the system than 
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average. Thus per student State and local fuilding falls 
just betow the national avera^ at ^% ($2004). nevv- 
nues from other sources balanced out at about the same 
level, leaving total revenues per student for the public 
sector as a vi^oie 2% betow national norms. 

Within the public sector, the funding levels of dif- 
ferent types of institutions vary substantially. The health 
professional schools fare best in terms of overall funding, 
with total revenues per student 62% above thetJ.S. aver- 
a^. At the other end of the spectrum, major doctoral 
schools have total revenues that are 83% of the average 
typically available to such schools. Similarly, compre- 
hensive and two-year collets, which combined enroll 
more than &M of all public students, are funded below 
average (by 15% and 8%, respectively). 
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Increases of 19% in State and local appropriations 
to higher education in Utah were more than twice the 
rate of enrollment growth from FY75 to FY76 (9.1%). 
Thus even after adjustment for inflation effects, public 
institutions in Utah showed constant dollar gains that 
averaged 2.3% per student. This gain was completely 
absorbed by the major doctoral institutions in Utah (the 
University of Utah and Utah State University): These 
two institutions enroll about 60% of Utah's public stu- 
dents. In FY76, this sector received 20% more State 
appropriations, at a time when enrollments increased 
only 1%. Thus, the universities gained 18,8% in per 
student support and after inflation a constant dollor 
gain of 11.4% per student. The baccalaureate and two 
year colleges, by contrast, had growth in enrollments 
which exceeded increases in appropriations, causing per 
student support to drop by approximately 6% and con- 
stant dollar support by nearly 12%. 

The State spent $88 million for higher education in 
F Y76, equal to $73 per capita. This support rate is 20% 
above the national average and can be attributed to the 
channeling of a high proportio"- of State tax revenues to 
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higher education institutions. Fifteen percent of tax 
revenues go to higher education, a proportion about 
50% higher than the norm. These funds support an 
above average public enrollment load that is about 30% 
larger than the typical. 

Although appropriations per student average about 
10% lower than typical, public institutions in Utah are 
able to supplement these State dollars with revenues 
from other sources (principally government and private 
gifts and contracts). As a result, the major doctoral and 
two-year colleges operate with above average total reve 
nues (by 10% and 4%, respectively). Baccalaureate col 
leges are able to improve their relative revenues with 
dollars from other sources, moving from a State based 
index of 84 to one of 90 for all funds. 

In sum, Utah has a large public system (it ranks 
eighth in enrollment per capita) that operates with reve 
nues generally above average through a combination of 
State and other support. While the citizens spend larger 
amounts per capita for higher education, given the large 
enrollments involved, added support from governments 
and private sources is critical. 
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VERMONT 



Vermont was one of four States in the natron where 
the level of funds appropriated to higher education de- 
clined in FY76 compared to the previous year's level. 
While the decrease was slight (.8%), when combined 
with an enrollmertt increase of 4.4% and inflation of 
6.6%, State funding of public higher education declined 
by 10.9% in constant dollars per student. This decrease 
was shared by all institutional sectors, but particularly 
by two-year colleges where a 12.3% increase in State 
funds was completely overshadowed by enrollment 
growth of 44%. 

State support' for higher education in Vermont 
amounts to almost $17 million, equal to $36 per person, 
a rate 40% below the national average. This low level of 
support is attributed to a decision by the State to allo- 
cate a relatively low proportion of the budget to higher 
education (only 5%, which is 43% below average). 
Vermont, while, poorer in potential tax capacity by 
16%, makes an above average tax effort to compensate, 
collecting tax revenues slightly above average. The deci- 
sion to allocate a ^latively lower proportion of these 
revenues to highP"^ education is responsible for the poor 
level of State support for higher education. 

While appropriations are substantially below the <• 
average, Vermont attempts to support a student enroll- 
ment that is just below average in size (29 students per 
1000 population, indexed at 98). While the entrance 
rate of high school graduates to ^public institutions is 
about 40% lower than what might be expected (and 
may be caused by the large independent sector in the 
state), Vermont's overall enrollment level is near average. 



This is the result of the above avera^ size of high school 
graduating classes, a large number of out-of-state stu- 
dents enrolHng, arid a favorable ratio of full-time to 
part-time students. About 90% of public sector students 
enroll in the major doctoral (65%) and baccalaureate 
(25%) institutions in the State. 

With enrollments near average and appropriations 
substantially below. State supfSort per student in Ver 
mont falls far below national averac^s by 40%. However, 
Vermont institutions augment these State funds with 
revenues from other non-State sources so that their 
overall revenue levels exceed national averages in most 
instances. Because State and local funds represent only 
26% of total E&G revenues, dollars from other sources, 
especially tuition income, play an important financing 
role in this State. Thus an index of 53 in relative State 
funding for thfe major doctoral school (University of 
Vermont) rises to 121 when total revenues are consid- 
ered. Similarly, teccalaureate colleges jump from being 
52% of avera^ to 91% in terms of total revenues. For 
two-year colleges the shift is from 20% below to 4% 
above. Thus, a most unusual feature in the financing 
profile of Vermont's public institutions is the extremely 
small role played by State and local sources, a role that 
has even been decreasing in the recent past. The ^re 
represented by State and local funds fell by four per- 
centage points between 1972 and 1976. At the same 
time, the role of government grants and contracts in- 
creased by ten points, indicating major shifts in the 
financing role of various other sources. 
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VIRGINIA 

Although appropriations to public higher education 
in Virginia increased 14.1%, enrollments rose to an even 
greater extent, 19.4%, causing State dollars per student 
to fall by 4.4%. In constant dollar terms, the decrease 
was 10.3%. 

Virginia spends $246 million for public higher edu- 
cation, equal to $50 per citizen. Th!S rate is about 20% 
less than the average of all States. While Virginians allo- 
cate a typical proportion of tax revenues to higher edu- 
cation, they have less capacity to raise these revenues 
(by 7%) and make a lower than average collection effort 
(by 12%), resulting in tax revenues 18% below the na- 
tional average. Appropriations, 20% below average, carry 
an enrollment load about equal to the norm. This imbal 
ance results in State appropriations per student 20% 
below average. Revenues from other sources and in par- 
ticular from tuition, raise total E&G income per student 
to 12% below average for Virginia's public system. Major 
doctoral institutions are very close to the average (index 
at 99) in total revenues, with baccalaureate and other 
professional schools next (index at 93 and 90, respec 



tively). Two-year colleges follow with' State revenues 
77% of the average and total revenues 83% of typical 
rates. In part, these low levels reflect changes from 
FY75 to FY76. Per student support fcom the State 
declined most for two-year colleges. Although appro- 
priations increa^d 22%, enrollrpents grew 36%, causing 
a 10% drop in support per student (16% in constant 
dollar terms). Comprehensive schools fared the worst in 
te^ms of total E&G revenues, operating with funds that 
are 23% below the national average for this category of 
institutions. 

In sum, Virginia enrolls a relatively large number of 
students compared to its appropriations level. Tuition 
charges improve the Income picture for all categories of 
schools, yet all sectors operate with below* average total 
revenues. Recent enrollment trends have been substantia! 
and outdistanced appropriation increases, causing sup- 
port per student to decline. The major doctoral schools 
have revenues close to the norm, but two year colleges 
(the other big enrollment sector) operate at levels 
almost 20% below national averages. 
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WASHINGTON 

State and local appropriations to public hi#ier edu- 
cation In Washington increased 1 1% in FY76 over FV75. 
Public enrollments in the State were also growing, rising 
by 8%. As a result. State and local dollars per student 
showed a net gain of 3%. When this level is adjusted for 
inflation, appropriations per student in constant dollars 
declined 3.6%. 

Appropriations to Washington public higher educa- 
tion amounted to $83 per person, a level substantially 
above the U.S. average (by 37%). Only six other States 
spent more tax revenues per capita supporting public 
higher education. Wa^ington also has one of the high- 
est college entrance rates in this country. On average, 
42 individuals per 10CK) population are enrolled in public 
postsecondary education (at a full-time equivalent rate). 
This level is 40% above typical U.S. rates. Only three 
other States have larger relative enrollments. 

Because of the large enrollments. State and local 
support per student in the system ($1996) is just below 
the U.S. average (by 2%). Yet despite low tuition reve- 
nues, above average government grants and contracts 



r 




/ 

and private gifts and grants bring total E&G institutional 
revenues for the public sector to just above U.S. rates 
($3468 per student which is 1% above average). This 
near average support level however varies for the differ- 
ent types of institutions in the state. 

Major doctoral institutions in Washington enroll 
31% of public students and receive State and local fund- 
ing 23% above average. This support is supplemented 
extensively by government and private grants and con- 
tracts, so that total revenues are above the average 
for similar schools. General baccalaureate colleges show 
a similarly favorable revenue profile. Two-year institu- 
tions, which enroll 52% of all public students, by con- 
trast receive State and local appropriations 13% below 
national norms. In part, this lower per student support 
level results from greater than average enrollment in- 
creases. In addition, because of tow tuition charges at 
the two-year colleges, the overall revenue profile for 
these institutions is lower than typical two-year institu- 
tions in this country (by 12%). 
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WEST VmGINIA 



The legislature in West Virginia increase State 
• appropriations for higher education 7.6% in fiscal year 
1976. This rise was strongly outdistancwl by a 12.3% 
grolSi^in enrollments. As a result State support rela- 
tive towie number of students in the public system fell 
4.1%. After adjustment for inflation, the constant dollar 
vakie of State funds for higher education fell 10%, as 
compared with the previous year's per student appro- 
priations. All public sectors experienced this loss of 
State support in constant dollars. 

Appropriations for higher education in West Vir- 
ginia amount to $46 per person, about three-quarters 
of the typical level. While West Virginia allocates an 
avera^ ^are of revenues to public hi^er education, 
its collected revenues are lower than typical te»ise 
of a lower than average tax capacity (indexed at 90) and 
tax effort (at 85%). Enrollments are also lower than 
mi#it be exp«;ted for a State this size (by 7%) de^ite 
a heavy enrollment of out-of-state students. Because 
enrollments are closer to national norms than State 
appropriations. State and local appropriations per stu- 
dent are almost 20% below the national avera^. This 



pattern holds tme for all sectors, with only general 
baccalaureate even approaching national levels (indexed 
at 97). Public institutions in West Virginia are supported 
at below average levels by other sources as well, causing 
a State appropriations Index of 81 to decline to 73 
when total revenues are compared to national averages. 
The major doctoral two-year and other professional 
schools receive total revenues that are between 32 
35% below the norms for such institutiork Comprehen- 
sive and general ba«alaureate colleges are funded at 
levels almost 20% below average. 

State and local appropriations provided 66% of all 
E&G revenues to public Institutions in 1976, a share 
1 1% ^ove the U.S. norm (a ^5% share). While the State 
is the dominant source of Inccxro for these colleges, its 
share h^ fallen since 1972, from 73% to 66% In F Y76. 
Over this same period, tuition income has become a rela- 
tively mwB importwit KHirce of fur^te, shifting frcnn a 
six percental ^are to one contributing 1 1% of total 
revenues. Government grants and contracts increased 
their ^are by two percentage points. 
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WISCONSIN 



From FY75 to FY76, Wisconsin increased State 
and local appropriations to public institutions 7.3%/at 
a time when enrollments were increasing 6.6%. The re- 
sult is a net gain in State support per student of .7%. 
When adjusted for 6.6% Inflation, the value of constant 
dollar support per student declined 5.6%. 

Wisconsin spends nearly $4(X) million for mjpport 
of public higher education, which is ^6 per capita, «ie 
sixth highest in the nation. While Wisconsin is not a 
wealthy State, its high level of support is achiwed 
through a substantial tax effort (20% above average) and 
a hi^ allocation of tax revenues to hi^er education. 
The State also provides another $4 per capita in support 
of independent institutions and student aid. This is a 
high level of suwori for a State where tlw ind^jendent 
sector accmints for only 14% of enrollments. 

Ptblic enrollments In the State are significantly 
lar^r than averajp (by 1^», attribut^le in lars^ part 
to a hither than average number of hi0\ school ^wJu- 
ates. first-time enrollments, and out-of-state students. 
The one moderating influence is the importance of the 
two year sector (it enrolls one of three public stuctents), 
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which lowers the overall retention ratio for the public 
sector. 

Because appropriations are proportionately higher 
than enrollments. State aipport per student is about 
20% above the U.S. average. All sectors in Wisconsin, 
except comprehensive colleges, are funded above the 
national average. The comprehensives however are sup- 
ported by the state at a level only 3% below average. 
Income to hi^ier education from other non-State 
sources is also substantial in Wisconsin and total E&G 
revenues are above a/erage, oftei significantly so. The 
total revenue index^ for the varimis public sectors are: 
major doctoral (121); comprehensive (101); baccalau- 
reate (148); two-year (151). While State per student 
apropriations d^llned s^fm all categories of public 
institutions in FY76, ttw malor doctml, bwjcalauriate 
and two year institutions still obtained appropriations 
well above average. In aimmary, Wisconsin has a lar^ 
and well sufHHirt^ syttan. Only the ccm^jrehen^ 
institutions operate with revenues at the national 
average; other s^tors are funded at levels substantially 
above average. 
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WYOMING 



tn Wyoming State and rocal appropriations increased 
30% in FY76 over the previous fiscal year, white enroll- 
ments went up only 2%. This result^ in a net per stu- 
dent gain of 2B% which after adjustment for inflation 
left a 20% constant dollar gain. This increase was the 
second largest gain in the U.S., second only to Ala^a. 
On a per capita basts this support level is also hi^, $103 
per person or 68% above the national average. Wyoming 
Is the second wealthiest State in the nation in per capita 
tax capaiity. While only 73% of this capacity is taxed, 
this rate still yielded tax revenues 7% above avera^. 
Wyoming, however, directs a very high proportion of 
these revenues to higher education (15%), and it is this 
allocation rate that principally explains the high contri- 
bution of State tax dollars to higher education. Wyo- 
ming's enrollment level for the population b^ is also 
higher than average (by 22%, at a level of 36 students 
per 1000 population), primarily because of a lar^ influx 
of students from out-of-state, reducing the over^l effect 
of such high ajpport. These figures indicate that there is 
not only a hi^er than avera^ level of support in the 
State for Mgher education, but also a lar^ number of 
students among which to spread this sjpport. 

State appropriations however are sufficiently lar^r 
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than enrollments to produce an average rate of support 
38% above the U:S>average. Th^ appropriations sup- 
port a bi-maJal ^stem of hi^er education in which 
60% of the students are enrolled in the major doctoral 
institution (the University of Wyoming) and ^e re- 
maining 40% attend two-year institutions. There are no 
independent schools in the State. Both institutional sec- 
tors receive State support per stuctent that is substan- 
tially above »rerage. The major doctoral institution 
receives $327S per student, a level 26% above the norni. 
Two-year colleges receive $2170 per student, an amount 
exceeding national rates by 55%. Both sectors also re- 
ceive above avera^ funding from non-State sources, 
resulting in large total revenues (indexed at 117 and 
145, respectively). 

In sum, Wyoming public institutions are well sup- 
port^ from ait sour^ and continued to receive sub-* 
stantial funding from the State in FY76. Wyoming exhi- 
bits a deckle emphasis on higher education, by allocat- 
ing a high proportion of tax revenue for this purpose 
and by ^suming an ircreasing role In the financing of 
State institutions, a role that increased from a 53% stwe 
of E&G revenues in 1972 to a ^% ^are in 1976. 
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Appendix A section i: data sources 



DATA NOTES 



Population 

Source: Statisttca/ Abstract of the U,S„ 1376, p. 11 
(preliminary estimates^. Primary Source: U.S. Bur- 
eau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Seiies P-25, Numbers 4^, 520, 533, and 615. 

Definition: 

Estimates of State population are conducted an- 
nually by the Census Department and the States 
under the Federal-State Cooperative Program. The 
count represents individuals who, at the time of 
the survey, considered the given place their usual 
place of resident. This is interpreted generally as 
the place a person lives and sleeps rather than the 
le^i or voting resideni». Memters of the Armed 
Forces at military Instatlatfons are cmint^ in the 
area in which the installation Is located. Crews of 
Navy ves^ls are repcKt^ ^ r^k^vts of the hcmie 
port to which the vessel is assigned. College stu- 
dents-are reported in the area in which they are 
living while attending college. Inmates of institu- 
tions are report^ wi^ the area in v^ich the insti- 
tution is located if they are Iwated at the institu- 
tion for a constder^te tef^^ of thne. 



Number of Institutions 

Source: Data tapes from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES), based on HEGiS ^rvey 
"Financial Statisttes pf tnstituti<»)8 of H^tm Edu- 
tion for Fiscal Year Ending 1976." 



Definition: 

The 2995 colter and universities in the ^ States 
and the District of Columbia used in this study 
consist of 1,421 public and 1,574 independent 
institutions. These institutions represent the higher 
education universe listed in the Education Direc- 
tory, maintained and publi^ed by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, with these excep- 
tions: U.S. service schools have been excluded be- 
cause they are funded solely by the Federal gov- 
ernment, and institutions in the territories of the 
U.S. have also been excluded because of the differ- 
ing implication of the designation "State/' The 
institutions in the Directory are those that are 
"legally authorized to offer and are offering at 
least a two-year program of collet-level studies in 
residence or, if nonresident in nature, they are 
accredited or preaccr^lited by an accrediting ^ncy 
recognized for mch purpose by the Commissioner 
of Education. '&lle€^-|ml studies,' as the term is 
' used here, means a posts^xmdary program which 
(1) is wholly or principally creditable toward a 
baccalaureate degree and/or (2) terminates in an 
associate degree."' 

"The criteria for listing in the Directory are as 
follows: 

: ) 



* Arthur Podolsky and Carolyn R. Smith. Saucatfon Df rec- 
tory, Cot/eges and Unit^ties, 1975-76. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tKKial Center for Education Statistics, Department of Health, 
EdiKstim, 9nd Wstf^v, \}JS, Gc^^mment PHii^ Office, 1976. 
Stock No. 017-(^01513-7. 



1. Institutions a^redited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting apncy or approved^ by a 
State department of education or by a State 
university are eligible for inclusion. 

2. Institutions that' have attained a preaccredited 
status with designated nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies are eligible for inclusion. 

3. Institutions not meeting requirements of cri- 
terion 1 or 2 are eligible <lor inclusion if it can 
be confirmed that either credits have been and 
are accepted as thou^ coming from an accredi- 
ted institution by not fewer than three insti- 
tutions accredited by nationally recognized 
accrediting agenda" 

In many ca%s,'an individual campds of an institu- 
tion is separately identified and classified. For 
example, a group of (»mpy»s forming a single 
budding un^ within dw State nray constitute a 
major doctoral institution, but the individual cam- 

, pu^ may i» cfi^fied in a numl^ of different 
categories, e.g., major doctoral, health professional, 
and other professional and specialized. This study 
presents imiividual campus cfota m it is reported 

, and cl^fied by NCES' Higher Education General 
Infor'^tkyn ^rvey (HEGIS). The count of institu- 



'Tlils category itHihM^ ^tnm i^^itutions desi^sted as 
approve, accr^tBd, nseoipn^^, or r^t^ed ^rmt#i S^te pro- 
gr^TO i^^teh ^TtcKicts ast^^^hfnsflt of cffterte, Inttftutfons that 
4ne0t that criteria, and periodic reviews for continued approval. It 
does not incfude institutiof^ approved (^^slnlf^ Sfiwidif^ 

8^*'° — - ^ ^ ai^iatM^^^ , I I, — — ^ — — — ^ L- —I. M J-e— ^ — ^Mt^bk^^M^ -* 



tions (2995) reflects all campu$8S reported separ- 
ately by HEGtS in the fiscal year 197.6 NCES fi- 
nance survey. 

The classification procedure used^to assi^ institu- 
tions to one of six categories is d^ribed in action 
3:of this appendix. 

FTE Enrollment 

Source: NCES data tapes based on the HEGIS ^rvey, 
''Opening Fall Enrollment in Hi^er Education, 
1975." 

Definition: 

Enrollment fibres are based on the of full- 
time men plus full-time vwmen plus an FTE of 
part-time stuctents (as reported by institutions) - 
i.e., lirw 10, columns 1, 3, and 6 on ^ airvey 
form. ' 

Instftutkmat Roranues 

Source: NCES data tapes based on the HEGIS survey, 
"Financial St&istlcs of Institutions of Hi^ 
Education for Fiscal Year Erring 1976." 

Oefinftlom 

Bdi^ticm/ and Gmwfwi (ESG) Hevmifm-Consi^ 
of current fumls m&mm from State ami :to^ 
^jpn^Triatkms; tuitkm income; ipvemmM i^ts 
ancf c€mtr«:t9; pHvate glf», grants, mvkmneni 
income; and other revenue Excluded from E&G 
re^mes are ln^»m from »les and servi^ of 
atfx^l^ enterpr^, sales ami servN^ of lio^»i^, 
and independent operations. Also revenues for 



capital purposes are excluded. EStG funds inclucte 
only those funds intencted for of^ting purp<»es. 

Stone and Ltxal Appropnatiom—Hn A, lines 3 
and 4 of the HEGIS finan^ survey, includes all 
counts receh^ from or made available to 
institutions^ throu^i of State and local 
legislative bodi^, except grants or contracts. 
Th^ funds are for meeting current operating 
expenses and not for specific projects or pro- 
grams. Federal appropriations received throu^ 
State channels are irKluded in the total for 
Federal appropriations. 

Tuition Rmmntm-^an A, line 1 of the HEGIS 
finance survey. All tuition and fees assessed 
a^inst students for current 0{»rating purposes. 
Includes tuition and fee remioions or exemp- 
tion even thi»^ there Is no int»ftfcm of col- 
lecting from the student. Includes those tuitions 
and which are remitted to the State as an 
offset to thereto af^m^ir&itim. (Ou^i^for 
room, board, and other service rendered by 
auxiliary enterprises are not reported here.) 

Government Grants and Contracts-Pmrt A, the 
, sum of tif^ % 7, 8, 9 ami TO of ^HEGiS 

w i ttnen t irt ^inito fF«to^^ tete 9td local), 
vt^t^ wfay^eei^fe to ioii pr ot ecteH»o^ 
tyi^ of pr<^i»m. Eie^i^to m fis^di prot- 
ect tremmg programs. m^A mgf^Wff aet^f^to 



for which amounts m 'v^^'^ exp^itures 
am T^T^ikmrnHs^ imcter m tem^ of a f^n^m-^ 
grpnt m c im tr ae t In^ic^ Mfa^ costs 
recovered. 
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Private Gifts, Gimtsm^ Endowment frmim- 
Part A, tines 11, 12, 13 and 14 of HEGIS 
finance »ifvey. Private gifu and grants inctudas 
revenue from private donors for which no legal 
consideration is involved. Private ccmtr«:tsr in- 
cludes those fumts for which ^ecific goods and 
services must be provided to the funder as stip- 
ulation for receipt of the funds. Includes only 
those gifts, grants, and contracts that are di- 
rectly related to instruction, research, or public 
service. Monies received as a re^lt of gifts, 
grants, or contracts from a foreign government 
are iricluded. Endowment income includes the 
unrestricted income of endowment and similar 
funds; the restricted income of endowment and 
similar funds to the extent expended for current 
operating purposes,* and tncxmw from funds held 
In trust by oth^ umfer irr^oci^le trusts. 
Capital ^ins or losses are not included. 

Ottwr-Pm A, lines 2, 15 and 18 of the HEGIS 
finance survey. Includes revenues from Federal 
appropriations, sates and services of educational 
activities and "ottier." F^lerai apprqoriations 
include all amounts received from or made 
available to the institutions through an ^t of 
Corrgress, except pim &r ^of^^ts.. Tk^ 
funds are for meeting the current <^atlng 
expenses an6 nor for ^secifN: pro|^ts or pro- 
grmn^. Examples are Federal Is^-^am ^)pro- 
priations and Fed^ revenue faring ^ru^ 
BEOG's should not be included. Sales and ser- 
vices of educafttonal activities ii^ucte reveni^ 
derived from tfhe safe of goods and services 
that are incidental to the conduct of tristruc- 
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tlon, research, or public service. Examples in- 
clude film rentals, scientific and literary publi- 
cations, testing servti^, university presses, and 
dairy products. "Other" source includes all 
items of revartue not covered elsevi^ere. Exam- 
ples of interest income and gains (net of losses) 
from inv^ments of unrestricted mrrent funds. 
Includes revenues reciting from the sales and 
services of internal sefvii» d^rtments to per- 
sons or a^fwies external to the institution. 

Educational and General Expenditures 

Source: NCES tap^ bas^ on the HEGIS survey, "Fi- 
nancial Statistics of Institutions of Hi^er Educa- 
tion for Fiscal Year Ending 1976." * 

Definition: 

£(ii^tiw^ mnt gwmaf ekfrnnfitum IrKlude cur- 
rent fund exp^itures for instruction, research, 
publ»: s^», 4^1»iiic Report, stuctent »rvic^, 
' institutional aipport, operation aitd maintenance 
of plant, scholarships and fellowships, and educa- 
tional and ^neral mandatory transfers. Educational 
and ^neral expenditures exclude expenditures for 
auxiliary enterprise, ho^itals and independent 

Bef^^encing ^ HEGIS sufvey form on finances, 
Urn folkmtng cat^ori^ are inciud^ m E&G ex- 
f^idituise^ , « 

Instmction'^Qtt B, line 1. Instruction expen- 
ditures of die ^leg^, st^Yoois, c^MN^^n^ts, 
8fKf otfter instructlofiaf dfvii^ons of th# Institu* 
tion and expenditures for departmental research 
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and public service which are not separatety 
budgeted shmiid be inducted in this classifica- 
tion. Include expenditures for both credit and 
non-credit activities. Excludes expenditures for 
academic administration where' the primary 
function is administration (e.g., academic 
deans). This category includes the following: 
general academic instruction; occupational and 
vocational instruction; special session instruc- 
tion; community education; preparatory and. 
adult basic education; and remedial and tutorial 
instruction. 

Research— pan &, line 2. Research includes all 
funds expended for activities ^pacifically 
organized to produce research outcomes and 
commissioned by an agency either external to 
the. institution or separately bud^ted by an 
organizational unit within the instituti<Hi, Does 
not include nonresearch ^onsor^ projects 
(e.g., training prop'ams). 

Pubh'c Service—pan B, line 3. Public service 
includes all funds budgeted ^ecificalty for 
public service and expended for activiti^ estab- 
lished primarily to provide noninstructional 
service benefk:ial to grmps exterrig to the 
i n sti tu t io n. Examples are Mfhm ^profec^ 
provided to particular sectors of the community. 
Inctuctes exp^ttures for ccrnimunity servk^ 
and cooperative extension services. 

Other-pan B, lines 4, 6, 7, B, 9, 10, 1 1. Other 
includes »:ademic support, student ^rvices, 
institutional support, (n^eration and mainte- 
nance of plant, scholar^ips and fellowships. 



and E&G mandatory transfers. For definitions 
p\me refereiKe the HEGiS survey form. 

Totat-^pan B, line 12. 

Percent distribution was calculated by dividing 
each expenditure source by total educational and 
gefwrat expenditures. 

Per student amounts.are b^ed on PTE enrollment 
(#8). 

Adjustment for tnflatlim 

Source: Higher Education Prices and Price indexes, 
1976 Supplement. 0. Kent Halstead, National 
institute of Education, DHEW, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1977. 

Definition: 

SrstB and lo^l ^apropriatiom in constant dollars 
have been calculated for FY75 and FY76 using 
t^ Ht^^ Ech^aticmPr^lmiex (HEPI). Theinc^ 
incre^ed 6.6 ^^rcent from 1975 to 1976 and 1976 
am<Kints were reduc^i pn^ortionately to import 
constant dollars. The HEPI measures average 
changes in the pri^ of goods and services piir- 
ch^ed by coilegK and uniyer^ties throu^ currmt^ 

ing ^ci^nditufK for ^)omor^ resei^^ amA mix- 
illaryen^f|>ri^. 

Stuc^ Aid 

Source: Jc^eph D. Boyd, National Asi»x;iation of State 
^hdar^ip and Grant Pro^^tms, 7th Annual Sur- 
vey, 1975-76 Academic Year. Deerfield, Illinois. 
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Definition: 

Stuc^t aid dollars for undergr^uattt n^-based 
grant progrants. Does not include dollars for non* 
need based grants such as academic or athletic 
scholarships, graduate aid, student tuition and fee 
waivers, work-study, loans, or other forms of finan- 
cial assistance and thus may understate actual 
student aid in the State. 

« 

#1 - High Sidibol Gr«Juate$ 

Source; Statistics of State Schoof Systems; StatistiiX of 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 
Fall 1976; Statistics of Non-Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, NCES. 

Definition: 

Headcount of persons graduating from public and 
private high schools in re^iar day school programs. 
Does not include persons grMnted high school 
equivalency certificates nor persons graduated 
from other than regular day school programs. 

#2 - Entrance Rata to Public Institutions 
Definition: 

Calculated by divkiing first-time r^klentenroUnmm 
(#3) by hl0i school ^i»^at»(#1). Thisis a delved 
number ami 6oe» not iml^te the ^tual pro^^ 
sion of ht^ school stuctents to state public institu- 
tions that a longitudinal study could ^ow. 

#3 - First Tifira R^lmt Enrollment 

l^rce: NCES tapes bas«i^on the HEGJS i^trveys, 
"Residence and Migration of Coifed Students, 
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Fall 1975" and "Op«ilng Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education, 1975." 



Definition: 

Residents as a percental of heacteount enroll- 
ments for each institutional classification was 
calculate using residence and migration data. 
Total first-time headcount enrollment was multi- 
plied by thesd percentages to equal resident enroll- 
ment for each institutional category. Total resident 
public enrollment equals the sum of these institu- 
tional category enrollmeots. 



#4 - In-Mlgratfon to Public Institutions 

Source: NCES tapes based on the HEGiS surveys, 
"Residence and Migration of Collet Students, Fall 
1975" and "Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education, 1975." 

Definition: 

The number of first-time students coming from out 
of State is calculated by subtracting first-time resi- 
dent enrollment from total f irst-tin% enrollments. 

Source: NOES tapes based on the HEGIS survey 
"Opening Fail Enrollment I'n Hi^ier EdiM:atlon, 
1976." 

Definition: 

First-time r^idmt enroilm^^ (#3) phis fir^time 
students from out of State (#4), 



#6 • Retention FMtor 

Source: NCES tapes based on the H EG IS aifvey "Open- 
ing Fall enrollment in Higher Education, 1975;' 

Definition: 

*. Total public headcount enrollment divided by first- 
time headcount enrollment. The number is a ratio 
of total enrollment to first-time enrollment. . 

#7 • Conversion Factoi 

Source: NCES tapes based on the HEGIS survey "Open- 
ing Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 1975." 

Definition: 

Full-time equivalent enrollment {#8) divided by 
total public headcount enrollment. This factor 
converts he^count to FTE enrollment. 

#8 - FTE Enrollnfient in Public Institutions 

Source: NCES tapes based on the HEGIS survey, 
"Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1975." 

Definition: 

Sum of full-time men plus fuH-^tne mmmi pkm a 
full-time equivalent of part-time stuctents (as re- 
ported by lnstijutions)-t.e., ftfw 10, columm 3, 
and 6 on the survey form. 

#9 • State and Local Tax Cap^ity 

Source: D. Kent Halstead* Tax W^tii m Fif^f Stam, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
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National Institute of Education, U.S. Govemmwit 
Printing Offi€», Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Oeflnition: 

Tax capacity is calculate using, a' representative 
tax system. Tax capacity of a State and its local 
^ernments is defined as the amount of revenue 
they cmild raise (relative to other State-local gov- 
ernments) if all 50 State-local systems applied 
Identical tax ram (national averages) to their re- 
^sectlve tax ba^ Tax ba^ include sales and ^osi 
rmipts, license* individual income, corporation 
net incomeC proj^rty, death and gift, and severance. 
-JEor a full description of tax cap^ity, see the source 
do^ment. 

#10 . Tax Effort 

^rce: D. Kent Hal^ead, Tax W^tft in Fifty Stam, 
U,S. Depa'rtment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Institute of Education, U.S. Govem- 
mmt Prffitint Office, Wa^infton, O.C., 1978. 

Definition: 

Measures the extent to which tax capacity is actu- 
ally taxed. State and local tSK revenues (#1 1) di- 

«• ■ »•■,'" , 

SiNirce: See Balstem) abo^ a& ^ ori^t source, 
Buremi lof ttm Cenm Smifi Tax Cotl&:tion in 1975, 
and Gomnnwntaf Finances in 1974-75. 

9 

Definition: . 

Compulsory contributions exffi:ted by State and 




tocat governments for pubtfc purpoM Incfucf^ 
interest arui penalties but excUides ^refunds. Non- 
tax revenues such as fees and charges, fecial 
asses^nents, rents, royatties, fines, interest ^n- 
ings« and net profits from govemmentHiperated 
electric utilities, gas and water companies, liquor 
stores, and grain elevators are excluded. 

#12 - Allocation to Public Hi#ier Education 

Definition: 

State and Local Appropriations (#13) divided by 
State and Local Tax Revenues (#11). tdentifi^ the 
proportion of State and local tax revenues allocated 
for public higher education. 

#13 - State ami Lo^ Public Apprc^ir^tions 

Source: NCES tap^ based on the HEGiS ^rvey, "Fi- 
nancial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion for Fiscal Year Ending 1976." 

Definition: 

Dollars appropriated or made available by State 
and local governments to public institutions of 
hi^r education for current 'operating exji^mes. 

appropriatfons the sum of Ihi^ 3 and 4 of 
Part. A. Grants ^ «on^l^ afe^(^«^. T^e 
funds are for n^li^ current €^msiim w c p OT e s 
and not lor s^^fic pn^ts or pro^fi^io. F«tefi^ 
appropriatiof^ received throu^ S^te channels 
^mild be included in the total for FedersLiqi^H^ 
fmofto^ Tuttksi cBui la^e^faag^ by 
tion and returned to the institution in the form of 
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appn^riations (that fs, reappropHated tuition and 
f^ ^ould have (Men subtrKt»i as they are 
already rep<rced uncter tuition and fees. 



SECTION 2: IMPORTANT DATA CAUTIONS 

The value of this study is highly dependent on the 
accuracy of ttie data. The data used (printarily the 
finance and enrollment data collected by the National 
Center for Education Stati^ic^ are the best availabie 
on a comprehensive basis. However certain limitations' 
exist and should be kept In mind for proper usage and 
interpretation, both in evaluating the data from one's 
own and other States. Other problems r^ogplz^ by 
rmi&s m\d not Idmif^ here ^Kxiki,be brou#it to 
^ authors' attenticm. ^ 

Use of "Camfxis" Versus ^'System" as ti»l^pi»tiiig Unit 

In this study, some campuses «re clarified s^iar- 
ately rather than as part of the parent institution. If the 
HEGIS file showed s^tp^ate data for a cantpus, then it 
tr^ted ^ a unique institution and cli^sified on ^e 
bi^ of the (^rees data It reported. If the campus was 



'One of the nithors in ^evimis sttftffes using HEGiS cteta 
hsi benefitted preetiy frwn eerefijl revtew by tl^ States' post- 
tecQt^y ^fig^mm^mi^^ it^ibi^iftt* The ^ttfams lixkut 

fifiWlj^ Ia Mite JMiia i^iic ^fflnt flS^Mf m ^& flOMIBWffiB 

reived in those reviews. 
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its data ware reported as part of the parent institution 
and cannot be s&f^mitebf identi^ed. Because different 
campuses of a system may speciafrze their degree offer- 
ing, they often are cia^tfied in a different category 
than the f^arent institution. 

A ^seciai variation of this problem occurs for 
liealth^ professional pro-ams. in 18 States, there are 
distinct financial and enrollment data as^iciated with 
a comprf hensive health institution. In 22 States, the 
health professional programs are part of an overall 
institution and health finai^ces and enrollments are not 
separable. Because health programs are very costly, their 
inclusion in a system may cause some distortion in per 
student revenues and expenditures, f n the State reports,'^ 
asterisks are used to identify those Institutional cate*^' 
gories that contain a health professional program. Charts 
A-t and A-2 and the institutional listing at the end of 
this ^cttmi clarifies whidi States are affect^i. 

Indusion of , Institutions 

The extent to which the HEGIS ^rveys tm:lude 
public and proprietary vocational-tedinical institutions 
'that are post^condary in nature varies among the States. 
For those States where they are omitt^, bo^ enroll- 
ments and State appropriations are likely to \m umter- 
f&^m&, M&smt C^Hom^ ^^M^ W&mmssm^m& 

Wisconsin are five States Icnown to fall in this.c^te^^. 

Treatnmt of Cen^ Admkitetration Costs 

Ra^ui^ m4 experKiltur^ for administration at; 
campus syster^offices are included in the finances for 
the p^nent insttuiition. In States M^iere a function 
is provided by a State poasecen<feyy cg mfnis sj on , ^mifar 
administrative costs are /70f included. As a remit, reve- 
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nues and expenditures for th«e latter systems are some- 
what ufKterstated. 

VaiyiriB Organiiation^ ArrangBments 

Treatment of -medical schools, central administra- 
tion, the operation of extension »id research institutes 
are all examples of activities that often vary in terms of 
their relationship to a main campus or system of cam- 
puses. To the extent that prwtices vary among different 
institution«,4ata comp^^ility.problems wilt exist. 

Chargdiaclu 

For some lar^ university systems, a single campus 
may provide services to other campuses. If some form of 
chargeback system is not used, then the finances for the 
ciBnfKis provldtf^ the ^vice will to overstated. Fir^ic^ 
for the emnpus^ rmivli^ »nrlra will be timf^'^sl^. 



Cmmts of FTE S&Kteitti 

The HEGIS fall enrollment survey fkm not estab- 
lish a standard definition for "full-time equh^alOTt stu- 
dent." To the Mtent that trmitutfons use different for- 
tasi, their FTE enrollment data lack comparability. 
LSin^ FTE enrottir^nt Is used as a c^ominator for 




_ ts (^fis^. ^lo«^i^» It ^ f^flei^tMiiu^ \m\' 
tLttiir^ w 3^M^ biies fra^ ctetennining ^oirot^ 
ment, #^r«i>y reducing Wcely seHou^iess of ^im 
ir^^^ss^^^^^ 

further pr(^lems are cmi^ by the f^t that not 
all insti&itkms cKHmt molUr^iis ^ the saiTw cal^Kl^ 
dsle. A^o> ennsttfi^^ is^Mt H #^"f^ term and 
not the er^tire year, fn contrast, finance data covers the 
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entire fiteai ye^. institutions with low attritiim amlAn^ 
lar£^ numbers of summer students witl ^refore fiave 
per stuctent amounts ^at are overstate relative to other 
. institutions with opposite situations. Finally, the finan- 
cial data reflect non-credit instructional and other 
expenditures, how&fer matching non-credit enrollments 
are not reported. 

Fii^ances for Hospitals, Auxiliary Enterprises, 
and Iiuiependmt Operetions 

Revenues and expenditures from sales and ^rvice 
operations of ho^ttals, auxiliary enterprises, and inde- 
pendent operation's have been excluded from this study. 
It is not possible at this time to isolate the extent that 
State and local appropriations are used, if at alt, to »jp- 
port these functions. For the institutions where appro- 
priations are u^ for these purpose, E&G finance per 
student will be understated in this report. 

Employes Benefits 

State payments for employee benefits do not 
always flow through institutional accounts. In some 
States they are made directly by the State to a separate 
agency handling such funds. While their value ^ould be 
inputed and reported. It Is unclear whether all institu- 
tiM foUow conven^cm. 

DMServica 

In some States, the capital costs of physical facili- 
ties are financed throu^ a. separate State agency. In 
other States d^t servi^ is paid fc^ with current funds. 
For ^i^e latt^ ^^lttiti<KH^ the ^n^^s will ^^per- 
stated for comp^im purp<»es. 
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Tuition RmM<m$ 

In some %tam, tuition and fees are remitted to the 
State as an offset to State appropriations. Although the 
HEGIS finance survey directions clearly ^ecify that 
thM fiinds should be resorted under tuition and fees 
and not under State appropriations, there is uncertainty 
as to whether the proc^ure has been strictly followed* 
Appropriations may be overstated by remitted tuition 
and f^s not excluded In some States. 

Tuition and fee remissions and exemptions for 
students ^cxild be reported uncter tuition and fees 
revenues. If not dsserved, these amounts will be under- 
stated, 

Variffitces in Public Serv^ 

Institutions vary in the types of public service 
activiti^ th^ mig^e in. In m^y States, a variety of 
State ^ei^i^ ^t are not pos^condary in nature 
may be providing these activities, such as public hygiene, 
indigent pst^rt cste, hy^«% mmtt^, etc. Darifi^tot 
about the ^^ific categoric of public sen^ice acthfitles 
conducted would aid comparability among the States. 

Student Aid 

^^e,^^^^M<lff^ ll(c| is 
on M&i^r^^m o^ifia^ lor the 

N^to^ytoMM^M^^ The 
AiNsuf^ i^^^BS&iitt nM^I4i^sd gr^kts fnHn the Stste. 
They jio iwt include non-m^ tnsed fin»tdil aid« stu- 
d^t &ition and fee waivers. State finmiat work-study 
or aid to grac^iate Auctenti. THerefom, lot$l State stu- 
dent 1^1^^^ 1^ H iMd^ifi^^ ^'iti^se fn^Hi^Mifted 
amounts. 




Gwgriqxhical Price Adjuitments 

No attempt has been made in this study (except in 
the limited analysis in Appendix C) to adjust dollar 
values for differences among States in the pri^ paid for 
equivalent goods- and services for higher education. Geo- 
graphical price differences do exist and they are sub- 



stantial, ranging from perhaps as high as 30 to 40% 
above the national averai^ in Alaska to 15 to 20% below 
the avera^ in certain non-metropolitan areas of the 
country. To establish common purchasing power for 
interstate comparisons, »ich price differei^s^ouid be 
taken into ac^Hint However, measures of this type for 
any public service are not currently available. 



Special Note for 
State of Wisconsin 

In a review of draft materials for this study, staff from tfie 
University of Wisconsin system office noted imp(»tant discrep- 
ancies in the fibres /f<»^ their state ccmtained in this study. Fur- 
ther research into this matter revealed a number of problems 
K^tch they r^^^sted be noted here to fmprove the M^iiifticy of 
data for their state and to provide needed elaboration ^ttout what 
activities are encompassed in these data. Such clarification is 
provided ime to tmprow the (xmtf^^ility of data, state to 
state. The reader should carefully note ^e following. 



University Extension 

The extension function for the University of Wisconsin 
<UW) system Is organized as a separate campus unit As a result, 
the UW system office has provided separate financial and enroll- 
ment reports to NCES for University Extension. The alternatives 
of allocaticK) of these figures to individual campus units, c^ven 
th«s sefj^rate c^^i Z8tl<^ arrsii^meiit, r^jf^iiinfj extertsi<»i 
as a refK^ing unit, i« tttm Iwir^ di^^^ by UW afKi NCES. In 
the interim, rcwenuM »id expenditure for extemton for the 
University of Wisconsin sy^m have been omitted frun HEGIS 
fman^ tapes. Extension data are provide below to clarify the 
impact Df this exclusion of the data sections for Wisconsin. 



University of Wisconsin System 
Unlvenlty Extend 



Current Funds Revenues* • 



State appropriations 
Tuition and fees 

Government grants and contracts 

Private gifts, grants and endowment income 

Other E&G 

Other current funds revernjes 
Total 



FY1974-7S 

$17.37*1.1^ 

2.442.776 
t1,6T8;»4 

^336,667 



FY 1976-76 

$17,610,271 
m047 
2,146.558 
1,015,133 
13,^,497 
233,4^ 

$35,155,005 
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Uniftnity Cxtfiislaci, contimwd 



Current Funds Expenditum* 
inttrueti<»i 
Research 

Public service 
Other E&G 

Other current fund expenditures 
Totet 



$ t,694.3S1 
0 

24,764,213 
$33,237,41$ 



$ 1.667,869 
0 

27,107,633 
6,684,619 
260,674 

$36,m496 



'For purpmes of the inalvsis in this ttudy, only f rcvcnutt vxd txpflnditurM have bmn ircfudad. Total currant fund figum 
hovwever are shown here. 



Debt Service 

The University of Wisconsin System pays for the capital 
costs of Physical facilities through ttebt servroe paid by the cur* 
rent fund. In terms of revenues, over $30 miflion of state appro- 
priations is paid each year to support ^at fhbt. As an expenditure 
eatery, the same amcHint is ^own in the "Other ESiG" cate- 



In some tx^iim staiN, th«» sotw Ktivities are flnamed 
throuslh separate capital funds and hem» state appropriations and 
otfier ESKi expinditunHi would mit raffaKt tiins Mnotmts. To 
clarify the impact of thase activities cm tN fironoes reported for 
the University of Wisconsin system, the folfowing data by caUh 
of iftttitutiim ure shi»wn. 



t^aj^ Doctoral 

Comprehensive 

Generst Sacceieuf e^te 

Two-Vear 

UW System Off ice 

University Extension 



University of Wiscontin Syststn 
Debt Senrica on Ai^demfc Fae^itto 

REVENUES 



FY 1974<76 

State 
Appropriations 

$l6,t^W 
14,100,^1 

0 

133,0% 
631,636 

^Ji74,762 



FY 1976.76 



State 



Private 

Qiftiii Grants 



12,618,6:» 



97,1^ 
676,890 

$32,919,010 



$49,623 



Other E&G 
Revamm 

662.874 
1314^4 

Q 

134,182 
$1^,116 



Mn Strfkfton Ma^rote Ptt^i^, continue 



Major OoGtoraf 

Comprehensive 

General Baccafaureate 

Two-Year 

UW System Office 

University Extension 



EXmENDiTURES 

£ift^«»ni & Gfnaral Mmftatory Transffnt 
(Shown UfMfar "tltiitr Enpmimtum**) 



$1SJ8a740 
14,100.881 

$35,674 J62 



PY 1978*7® 

$i&,mii36 

13,171,403 
4.98S,4I8 

87.t«> 
711,182 

$34,268,848 



Other State Agency Functtons 

In Wi»:on$in, t*w» UW system offerat^ • State Laboratory 
of Hygiene. Because in o^r states this function is often con- 



(^ieci liy fto^^^econdary agirKaes. the UW has si^^ the 
toWofclne numtwrf to cih, !fy the impact of this activity cm their 
<^ra*ions. 



Revenues 

State appreciations 
Private gifts end grants 
O^er E&G 

Totrt 

ErpendHufes 
Research 
Pubite service 
Other E&G 

Total 



FY 1974-75 

$1,777,724 
0,809 
962,^1 



$ 78,614 
2,^7,129 
2,229 

^,8^,972 



FY 1975-76 

$1,927.m 
44,968 
9St>7») 



$ €^1^ 
2J4S3^ 
18,010 

^,929,1X 
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A-I.-Catsgoriss of Public fnstttutions with HeallH Protabnal Pro^amt, FY76 





Aidbama 

Ar»/on^ 
Arkan$«»% 

Curini*<:t»rui 
O C 


UnilfNirated 
lii^titutiom . 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 


• 

X 


Profuskmat 

X 
X 

X 
X 


t 

f^^th ImtitutiiMi 

< 




Idaho 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


V 

X 






Kt^Mlt. f y 


X 
X 
X 




X 






f ( Mi l<< 






X 






Mat ylj'ul 


X 
X 




X 

X 
X 


X 




Nevada 


X 
X 




X 






IMewv Ji fvey 
New Mt»x jco 
fSlt'W York 
North Caruljna 
Moffh Oak Ola 


X 
X 
X 
X 




X 
X 


X 


! 


Ohio 

Oki^crfm 


X 
X 

X 


• 


X 
X 


X 
X 

X 




SoufH Carolina 
&>iith Dakota 

Texas 
Utah 


>: 
>. 




X 

X 

X 


X 


p.,, . 




X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
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A-2.-lnil8fi8ndBm tnititutionf with Hsslth Prof»ikmri l^ogramf 



« UfiMp^attdi 
Mtjor Ooctomt 



In^ftutfcm 



ComfHftNfirivi Othtr Prof issiomt 
HMtth ; Spw^M 















Anions 






Arkansas 






Cilifornis 




X 


Colorado 


<• 




Co»Yn«cttcut 




X 








DC. * 




X 


Florida 




X 


Georgta 




X 


Hawaii 






icwno 






IHmOiS 




X 


Ifvciisinci 












Kansas • 






Kentucky 






kWW f >IM> *tm 




X 


ftAikf nit 






Maryland 




X 


Massachusetts 




X 


Michigan 




X 


w # iff ns9i«7 1. IP 












Mtssoun 




X 


Montana 






















X 


New Jers4?y 






Nevw MeKfco 






New York 




X 






X 


Morth Dakota 






CWiio <^ 




X 














Rbnji fiv t van iii* 




X 


RhfKte island 




X 


South Corolina 






Souttt t^kota 






Tennessea 




X 


Texas 






Utah 






Varmont 






Viffin^a 












W^t Vifginta 






Wisconsin 




X 


Wyomimi 







X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X » 
X 

X * 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
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Medical Pr<^^s, Integrated within a Camfnas at M^of Doctor^ Granting UnhramW 



Alabama 

Arizona 
California 



Colorado 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

IHinois 



Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 

Michigan 



Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 



Auburn Univartsty, Main Campus 
•UniversitY of AlodMHua, Birmingham 
•University of South Alsliima 

University of Arizona 

University of California (UC), Irvine 

UC, Berkeley 

UC, Davis 

UC, Los Angelas 

UC, San Dieto 

Colorado State University 

University of South Florida 
University of Florida 

University of Georgia 
University of Havvait. Manoa 
South ilftnois University, Carbondale 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
•Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 

Indiana University, Bfoomington 
Purdue University, Main Campus 
•Purdue University, Indian^ofis 

Iowa State University Science and Technology 
University of Iowa 

Kansas State University 

University of Louisville 

University of Kentucky, Main Campus 

Wayne State University 

Mrchi^n State University 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 



Minrmota 
Mifimiri 

Nebraska 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carcriina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virglnm 
Wisconsin 



Univarsfty of jMinrasota, Mfnnei^ioiis^t. Paul 

Untvarsity of MimHirt, Kan» City 
Univef«ity of fctioKHiri, Cc^umbia 

UnhfBfflty of N^raska, LifKoln 
Univtrsfty of New Mexico* Main Campus 
Cwiell Univemlty, Statutory Colleges 
Unhrersity of North Carolina, Chqial Hill 
Uniwrsity of Nwth Dakota, Main Ccwnpus 
University of Cincini^atl, (Main Campus 
dhio State University, Main Campus 

Okt^cma State University, Main Campus 
Temple University 

University of Pittsburgh, Main Campus 
Texas TTCh. University 
University of Houston, Main Campus 
Texas A&M University, Mam Campus 
University of Utah 

Unhrersity of Vermont and 
State Agricultural CoHef^ 

Virginia Commonwaalth University 
Unwersity of Vlr^nia, Main Campus 

University of Washington 
W^ington State University 
Wast Virginia University 
University of WiKronstn, Madison 



FreeftOTdmg M^ied Sdioof asssiM at Comprefrnf^ Hetf th Professimi^ 



University of Arkansas, Medical Science Campus 

University of California, San Framrifico 
Rtedical Center 

University of Colorado Medical Center 

University of Connecticut Health Center 



Georgia 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Louisiana 



*Med.aM Pro9c«^. ,n^r,re^ , compreh«^,v« .„«itutton. I„dl«t«l by an a.teri.fc. 



Msdtcst Cottegs of Georgie 

Uniwiify of Mlinoifi Medici Cantor. Chicago 

Univsrsity of Kansas Mediori Center 

LcKiisiana State University Medical Center, 
New Orleans 

Continued on foilowing page 
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PrMttmdifts RMoei SeliiMrf. Glat^td ai CcMnpiiliMi^ HMlth f»ratalml-Co^ 



Minnmota 

Nebraska 
New Jersey 

New York 



Unhmrsity of Mn^laitd, BiHimani Proftsijorai 
Schools 

University of Minitm>u, Mayo Graduate Scficmt 
of Medteira 

Uniwrsity of Mftth^if^' Medical Canier 

Untversity of Nebraska Medical Center 

College of Mediciy and Denttstry of New Jersey, 
Nev^rk 

SUNY Oownstate Medk») Center 
SUNY Upstate Medteal Center 
SUNY Health Sciemo Canter* Buffalo 
SUNY Hratth Sciem:» Center, Stony Brooke 
CUNY Mt/Sinai School of Medkine 



Oiclahomt . 
Oragm 

Souttt Carolina 

TannmM 

Taxes 



Unhfiftify of Otfcehoma Mth Sdemse Canter 

Untvmity of Oregon Htttth StimA Center 

Madkua Uniyanity of South Carolina 

Uniyervity of Tennessee Center of Heirtth Science 

Unhimity of Tckot Heaitii Science, Sen Antonio 
UnKmsity of Texas HMttfi Science Cen^, Ctallas 
Unhmvitv of Texas Medical Branch, Gaiyeston 
UntMTBity iA Texas Ha^th Sconce Canter, 
Houston 



Massachusetts 

New York 
Ohio 

Okf^oms 



Frewtandiiifl Aff^ical School, aastifiod at Other Profenionai 



University of Massachuwtts Medical School, 
Worcester 

SUNY State College of OptOTietry 

Medical Coile^ Ohio-Toledo 

Oklahoma Collar of Osteopathic Medicine and 
Surgery 



Pennsylvania 
Texas 



Pennsylvania State University, Henhey Medical 
Center 

Univertlty of Taxes Sehc^ of NufBog 
TexM Coiiege of Osteomthk Medicine 



Indepsndorit Institutions 



Atdbama 
Californfs 

Connecticut 
D.C, 

Florida 
Georgia ^ 
Itiinois 



*Tusk6^ Institute 

Stanford University 
University of Southern California 
* University of the Pacific 

Yale University 

George W^ingt<m University 
Geor^town University 
How^d Unhfersity 

University of Miami 

Emory University 

Loycrfa University 
Northwmtern University 
University of Chk:ago 



Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mimachusetts 

Mtehigsn % 
Mi^miri 

Nebr^ka 
New Hampshire 



Tulene University of Louisiana 
.tohns Hc^kira Unive^ty 
Tufts Uniwrsity 

Ftefwd Uf>lve^sfty 

Unhmfity of Detroit 

Saint Louis Unhrersity« Main Campus 
Washington University 

'Crei^ton Unh^ersity 

Dartmouth Colle^ 

'Fartoi^ Dtckinttjn, Teoneck C^npus 
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North Carolina 
Ohio 



Columliia Unhwf Hy, Mtln mmon 
Naw York Univtriity 
Univtnity of HocS>m» 
YnhiviUiiivinitv 

Duke Univtrtlty 
*Waka Forvft Univtnitv 

Case Wattam Ratanra Univ«nutv 



Ivania 

Rhodafaland 
TmnanM 



^Padfie Unlnartitv 

C^OMi Univwtity 
Vandeftiilt Unbfartity 
Mifqutnt Untvan^ty 



California 
Illinois 

Naw York 



FrtttUnding Mwiicai Schooif, OmsIM at ComprttuiniiYt Kulth ProfMttonaf 



Loma Lirtcla Unhfaniiy 

Unfvsnity of KMith Scifince-Oi{e«fK» Medicaf 

School 
Rush Univefyity 

Albany Medicaf Colieo 

Cornell University Medical Canter 



Tennasiaa 

Wisei^in 



Hahfwnafin M^leal Ccriiaot and Hom^ital 
Tbonwi ataf fariOT UnivtrMiv 

M^ry Madteal CcMfafle 

BayloMr Collaaa of Madtelna 

Ktedica} Ccrtleoo of Wifcontin 



FfMttMidiiig Mediod Sdioois, Qafiified as Othtr Profatttontl 



California 

Colorado 

Gaorgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 
Moina 

Itania^usatts 

MH^lgan 

Minnesota 



CaMlornia Cc^laae of Podiatric Medicine 
Lm Angelas ColSaga of QiircqKactic 
Southern California College of Opumatry 

Loretto Hetghts ColtagB 

Mercm Univeni ity. Southern SchMt of Pharmacy 

Chica^ Ci^iega of Cteteof^kr Madfcina 
Illinois College of Optometry 
IIHnots college of Podtatric ftitedictf^ 
Atotiunal Collai^ Chircpractte 

College of Osteopathic Medicine^rgery 
FaHnm Coll^ of Diir<H>fWtic 

fi^^i^niwf ts (k^^ of Optometry 
K^sisachusBttt CM}€^ of Pti^macy 

Rfeiry College of Detroit 
Ptozareth Cofl^ 

Colfege of Swnt Sch^mtea 
College of Saint Teresa 
Mayo Medical SchMl 
Ni»^tfi«y^tefn College Chirt^Hxttc 



Mttsouft 



Wew York 



Or^cm 
PiBinsyfyania 



K«tm CHy College of Chtec^wfittc A^cine 
ICirknrilto Collagt of C^teofwtlite M^fidra 
Saint Lmili Colfega of f^rmacy 
Logan College of Cliiropractic 

New Yt^ Qifiage of f>odtetric MetHcina 
Motley Ct^tega 
Naw Ym'k Matfictf C^l^ 
Albmy OA^9i of RiamMy 
ColunH^ Uiilv^ity Coilegs of Phamtscy 
Long ftiamf Univertity. 8ro<^iyn Coll^ of 
Wiannacy 

fitavy i{i»RaES^«a Scmtemy 

PhHadal^la G^laga of Ptwnia^ and Science 
The Ma<^ Cotl^ of Pemvyivwito 



Cmitintied on foflowing pege 




Vermont 



Fratitinding Mtdicti BAo^, Qm^M » Ottm l^fwitoiat. cqntimttd 

Vir^nit Ecttsm Virginia MedicaiSehoof 

TsnnrnMS Southafo Colte<^ of CH»tom«trv Wttt Viratnn AWtanwn BroiAfeii Ccrfl^ 

Texas Chlropm:tlcColl«9e Wen VirtfnJa Sch««» of (^teopathic Medicna 

Baylor Coltefla of Oantittry Wiicontin Atvemo CoiiegB 

Verm«,tC<rtte9a ' Vit.rbpWki«a 



SECTION 3: DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL CLARIFICATION SYSTEM 

Most earlier studies of higher education financing 
have used the three institutional classification system- 
university, four-year, and two-year-then available on 
NOES tapes. These three categories do not provide suf- 
ficient; distinction to properly account for *e different 
major missions of coUeps ffltd univefstties. This study 
therefore switches to the six institutional categories 
intrtKiuced and being developed by NCHEMS. The clas- 
sification procedures use an explicit set of criteria that 
are applied objectively by computer analysis to consis- 
tently and uniquely identify each institution's category/ 

The classification procedure Is based on the number 
of degrees an institution confers^ in particular fields of 
stL^, W ««ed as a fM^D^y fw pfw^f^^' 

in^ b^»use of a lack of compr^en^ progrwh mfor- 
mation. Data on the nun^er wd tyf^ of d^r^ con- 
ferred were dbtait^ from the 1975-76 HEGIS survey 
"D^reos and Other Formal Awards Conferred." Only 
those institutions responding to the HEGIS ain^s have 
been lm;luded in the classification. Many nonres|)ondifig 
single prc^am occupational schools are not included in 
the annual HEGIS surveys. 



In identifying "units" for classification, the =study 
relied on the reporting units used by NCES in the HEGIS 
surveys. This caused some problems for, branch cam- 
puses which were separately classified baakd on their 
own degree granting activities and on^the basis of 
th<we at the parent institution. Several institutions re- 
ported enrollment and financial data but did not report 
degree amferr^. These Institutions were h^wrd-classlf led 
into appropriate cate^^ toed ufwm input frM^^^*' 
restive State a^ncy ami Judgment as to whwe aich 
tf^fluttm k^or^ m the d^fteatNm sch«ne. In 
addition, 10 other lnstttuti<»is, reporting de^ws con- 
ferred, yume hand-classified tecause of the unique 
nature of the institution (for example. Rockefeller 
University in New York and the Rand Graduate Insti- 
tute of Policy Studies in California). 
' .' ' 

The nmm c^gories In the NCHEn^ Institutional 

cla»tficati<m system iR^W*^*'* ^ stiMiy one: 

• Major Doctoral-Gr^fiting Ir^ftutions 

• Comprehend Ir^ltutlons 

• General Baccalaureate Institutions 

• Two-Yejar Institutions 

• Health Professional Institutions 
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• Other Speciaiizdd or Profaisionat Institutionib 

The definitions and criteria for each of thm cate- 
gories are as follows: 



Major DoctfM'al'GrantIng Institutions 

1 . These institutions grant a minimum of 30 doctoral- 
level degrees (including first-professional degrees in 
health science-medicine, dentistry, etc) in thr^ 
or more doctoral-level program areas* (including 
first-professional degree programs^. 

2. Do not confer over^SO percent of their degrees in a 
single program area. 

Comprehensive Institutions 

1. Institutions where the numter of debtor-level 
degrees ^nted is less than W w where fewer ^n 
three doctoral- level prc^rams are offered, but 
which (a) grant a minimum of 30 post-bmataireate 
degrees* in three or more post-baccalaureate j^o- 
grams, or (b) confer over 50 percent of their degrees 
at the post^accalaureate level in three or more 
programs. 



^Prc^ams or pro-am are^ afe a maim ftokt of s^Kfy m 
defined^ at the two-di{^t leva) of the KEGIS Taxonomy of Pro- 
grams. Sufa^uent references to program or pro-am area refer 
to this definition. 

• tncfudes master's, doctorate, and ffrst-pr o fes s i ona l de^^. 
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2. Do not confer over $0 percent of their degrees in a 
sl^lpprogram area. 

General Baccalaureata Institutions 

1 . I nstitutions where the number of post-baccalaureate 
degrees granted is less than 30 or w^ere f^wer than 
three post-baccalaureate level programs are offered, 
but (a) grant a minimum of 30 baccalaureate de- 
gree and grant degrw in ^ree or more programs, 

or (b) confer over 50 f»rcent of tiielr baccalaureate i 
degrees in interdi«:{plinary studies. 

2. Do not confer over SO percent of their degrees in 
one pro-am area, excluding interdisciplinary stu- 
dies. 

Two- Year Institutions 

Instltutlcms whk^ cki not confer ctegrees at the 
baccalaureate, master's or doctorate level, but ponfer 
degrees or awards for two years of work, or formal 
awards and completions requiring less than two years 
of work. Institutions. with a two-year upper division 
program do not fall in this cate^ry because they grant 
baccalaureate degrees. 

Institutk^ wher0 ^ number of prof^oruM 
heal^ de^w (M.D., rO^D.S., O.M.O., CD., ©tc) 
granted plus the numl^ of other degrees granted in 
h^lth setoff fielcfe* (HEGIS, 1:^)0) exceecte 50 per- 
cent of all de^^ aivarded, but grant at least 20 per- 
cent of their total c^N^ in pft^^ mm other thm 
p r ofessiona l n^^^. 

7', ' V 
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Rrofnttonal Mid ^i«^i»if ingtitutjons 
This catesory indudes a divert ^oup of special- 
ized institutions. For puipr -es of the study they have 
been collapsed into a single category (tabfes in Appen- 
dix 6 provide some additional detail). The more detailed 
distinctions are: 

a) Other Health instiiutiom - Institutions where the 
number of professional health degrees granted plus 
the number of other degrees granted In the health 
science area exceeds 50 percent of all degrees 
awarded, but eil^^ award no M.O. ctegrM or 
award over BQ percent of their total degrees in pro- 
fessional medicine (M.D. dep^K 

b) Education Schools — I nstitutions wh ich confer over 
50 percent of their degrees in. education (HEGiS, 
0800). 

c) Engineering Sc/mw/s— Institutions where the nunv 
ber of degrees awml^ in the area of er^rHiaring 
(HEGtS, 09CX)) exc^s 50 percent of all deorees 
awarded. 

6) Divinity institutions- in^itutt^ where the mm- 
ber of professional theoiogicffl degrees plus the 
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number of oth^ degr^ gra/ited in theology 
(HEGIS, 23(K)) exceeds 50 percent of all degree 
avrarded. 

e) Business and Management Schoofs — Institutions 
whic' confer over 50 percent of their degrees in 
the area of bu^nera and managenrant science 
(HEGtS, 0500). 

f ) Art^ Mmic, and Design Sc/yoo/«~ Institutions which 
confer over 50 percent of their degrees in the area 
of art, music* and/or d^^ {HEGiS« MX3Q). 

g) tmf S^oois - Instl^tions where the number of 
professional taw degrees CL.L.B. or J.D.) plus the 
number of other ctegrees awarded in law (HEGIS, 
1400) exceeds ^ percent of all degrm awarded. 

h) U.S. Sarv^ Sb^ioo^--White thm schools are sepa- 
rately categorized here, they were excluded from 
the study. 

i) O^mr SpaMimi &r Prof^mtat ^^mois - Institu- 
tions vi^^ grant degrees in fav<»?*t^iaf|. three pro- 
grams at the baccalaureate level, master's level, and 

<toctCK8le levi^ dki not culler (M^er.SO p^- 
cent of their t^gnm in any of ^ etoove categories. 
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Afipenclix B 

SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 
ABOUT THE STATES 



PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

Table B-1 Enrollment Distribution by Type of 
Public Irtititution, 1975-76. 

Table B-2 Proportion of Total Headcount Enroll- 
nr^ents at Public Institutions from Out- 
of-State 1975-76 (First-Time and Total 

Out-of-State) 

Table B-3 State and Local Proportion of Appro- 
priations at Public Institutions, FY76 

Table B-4 Governmental Grants and Contracts 
at Public Institutions by Source of 
Funds {Federal, State and Local) FY76 

Table B-5 State and Local Appropriations, E&G 
Revenues, and E&G Expenditures Per 
Student, at Public "Other Professional 
and Specialized Institutions," by Cate- 
gory, FY76 

INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Enrollments 

Table B-6 Enrollment Distribution by Category 
of Independent Institution 1975-76 

Table B 7 Proportion of Total Headcount Enroll- 
ment at Independent Institutions from 
Out of-State 1975-76 (First-Time and 
Total Out-of-State) 

Table 8 8 PTE Enrollment by Category of Inde- 
pendent Institution Per 1,0ODPopufs 
tion, 1975-76 

Institutional Revenues 
Per Capita Amounts 

Table B-9 State and Local Appropriations tc 
Independent Institutions Per Capita^ 
FY76 



Per Stuctefit Amounts 

Table B-10 State and Local Appropriations Per 
Student at Independent Institutions, 
^ FY-76 

Table B-1 1 State and Local Proportion of Appro- 
priations at Independent institutions, 
FY76 

Table B-12 Tuition Revenues Per Student at Inde- 
pendent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-13 Governmelit Grants and Contracts Per 
Student at lndependent| Institutions, 
FY76 

Table B-14 Government Grants and Contracts Per 
Student by Source (federal, State and 
Local) at Independent Institutions, 
FY76 

Table 8 15 Private Gifts, Grants, Contracts and 
Endowment Income Per Student at 
Independent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-16 Other E&G Revenues Per Student at 
Independent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-17 Total E&G Revenues Per Student at 
Independent Institutions, FY76 

Proportion of Total E&G 

Table B- 18 State and Local Appropriation Pro- 
portion of Total E&G Rev6nues at 
lnd^>endent tnstituticms, FY76 
* Table B- 19 Tuition Proportion of Total E&G 
Revertues at Indepemient institutions, 
FY76 

Table B-20 Government Grants and Contracts Pro- 
portion of Total E&G Revenues at 
Independent Institutions, FY76 
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Table B-51 Private Gifts, Grants, Contracts and 
Endowment Income Propdrtion of 
Total E&G Revenues at l.nd^endent 
Institutions, FY76 

Table 8-22 Other Revenues Proportion of E&G 
Revenues at Independent Institutions, 
FY76 

Institutional Expenditures 
Per Student Amounts 

Table B-23 Instruction Expenditures Per Student 
at Irxdependent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-24 Research Expenditures Per Student at 
independent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-25 Pubjic Service Expenditures Per Stu- 
dent at Independent Institutions, 
FY76 

Table B-26 Other, E&G Expenditures Per Student 
at Independent Institutions, FY76 

Table B-27 Total E&G Expenditures Per Student 
at Independent InSstitutions, FY76 

Proportion of Total E&G 

Table B-28 Instruction Proportion of Total E&G 
Expenditures at Independent Institu- 
tions, FY76 

Table B-29 Research Proportion of Total E&G 
Expenditures at Independent Institu- 
titwis, FY7e 

Table B-30 Public Service Proportion of Total 
i E&G Expenditures at Independent 

Institutions, FY76 

Table B-31 Other E&G Expenditures Proportion 
of Total E&G Expenditures at Inde- 
pendent Institutions, FY76 
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C^tagofy of Spectalfioil InstitifticNis 

Table 6-32 State tocal Appropriations, E&G 
Revenues, and E&G Expenditures Per 
Student by Category of Ind^ienctent 
"Other Professionai and Specialized 
Institutions/' FY76 
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Table B-l.-EnfoHmetit drttribution by type of public institution, FY76 
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JOilB B-2.~Proporti€m of total twadcdunt motlfiwitt at ptAitki inttHutiimt from otit*of*ttat», 

Fk^-tima «id total ou^of-ftata 
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Table B-3*-Stata and toc^ proportiiMi of W'WiatkMis at public institutions, FY70. 

Parcentaga and dollart per student 
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Table BS, continued 
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Tabto B-6.-Enrollmoiit distribution by cate^iry of iratep^dant institution, 1 975-76 
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Table B-7.— Proportion of total headcmint enrollment at independent institutions from out-of-state, 1975-76. 
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Table B-12.-Tuiti<Hi r»rm% pef ttudent at independent institutions, FY76. 
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Table B-IS.-Government grants and contracts fser studant at imi^pendent institutions, FY76. 

Dollars per s^dent and Index 
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29 


V 


u 






0 


0 


862 


22B 


0 


0 


401 


106 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 

\j 


n 






0 


0 


152 


40 


0 


0 


548 


144 


0 


0 


0 


0 


19 031 


2C« 


1 ,006 


264 




ri 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


39 


10 


0 


0 


205 


54 


0 


0 


534 


140 




7S 


3fiO 


100 


0 


0 


83 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 ^37 


172 


736 


193 


2y.ii68 


324 


222 


58 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


67 


18 


0 


0 


954 


251 


0 


0 


170 


45 


0 


Q 


528 


139 


23.276 


254 


148 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9.166 




3*^1 





Tabfe B-14.-~Govarnment grants and contracts per studmt by source (Fedaral, state and local) at indepsnttent institutions, FY76. 

Dollars per student. 



Major Doctor^ ConqirahaRtive GeMr^ Bsceirfaursatt Two- Year 









LOCW 








V d wad' W *»• 


Stats 


Local 




Stata 


Local 




S 0 


$ 0 


$ 0 


$1,072 


$ 78 


$ 7 


$ 949 


$ 3 


$ 0 


$ 348 


S 12 


% 0 


Aliiske 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


438 


0 


0 


778 


0 


0 


Ariiona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.630 


0 


0 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


322 


0 


0 


144 


0 


0 


California 


5,141 


3 


4& 


215 


38 


0 


154 


24 


8 






•SU 


CoioradQ 


1,313 


42 


7 


0 


0 


0 


107 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Connec2«cut 


5,837 


356 


0 


245 


66 


6 


177 


81 


0 


56 


112 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


122 


0 


, 0 


17 


0 




DC. 


1.313 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


830 


0 


0 


58 


0 


0 


F lor (da 


2,583 


118 


273 


129 


5 


12 


302 


29 


0 


0 


0 


n 
U 


Georgia 


2,800 


72 


0 


1,811 


0 


0 


642 


33 


i 

12 


52 


10 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


186 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


162 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mhnois 


2.548 


105 


3 


165 


78 


1 


121 


63 


8 


IB 


414 


21 


Indiana 


675 


109 


0 


120 


168 


4 


175 


64 


0 


0 


0 


13 


Iowa 


0 


0 


0 


281 


142 


0 


205 


24 


0 


95 


0 


0 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


241 


0 


0 


216 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


0 


0 


0 


156 


115 


0 


238 


9 


0 


i.(X); 


17 


0 


Loutsiand 


0 


2.944 


0 


207 


4 


0 


508 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Matne 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


178 


24 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


9.510 


250 


39 


134 


316 


0 


114 


87 


0 


680 


0 


0 


Mdisachust*ttfi 


3,005 


52 


25 


286 


11 


/ 


176 


2 


3 


129 


1 


0 


Michigan 


599 


366 


11 


68 


34 


8 


196 


1 1 


29 


133 


IS 


6 


M*nnefot8 


0 


0 


0 


575 


152 


0 


212 


70 


0 


365 


1^ 


0 


Mi&stssippf 


0 


0 


0 


118 


34 


0 


1.068 


0 


0 


1 .431 


87 


0 


Mi«SOUrf 


3,316 


26 


3 


0 


0 


0 


99 


15 


0 


54 


0 


0 


Montana 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


591 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mebraska 


0 


0 


0 


1.042 


0 


0 


163 


0 


2 


13 


u 


0 


Nf*v»da 


0 


0 


0 


0 


C 


0 


32 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


New HampJsff 


2,159 


18 


22 


53 


1 


0 


120 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


4.796 


99 


0 


^74 


49 


0 


198 


151 


4 


75 


50 


24 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


906 


15 


1 


0 


0 


0 


New York 


2.767 


127 


748 


328 


31 


5 


109 


24 


6 


146 


15 


0 


North Caroimfi 


4,236 


160 


10 


1,453 


482 




419 


129 


3 


92 


148 


0 


North Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 ' 


1,312 


1 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


3,509 


94 


14 


630 


14 


9 


210 


23 


•-1 , 


11 


10 


0 


OHvhoma 


0 


0 


0 


112 


8 


0 


188 


0 


0 


144 


0 




Oregon 


0 


0 


0 


360 


64 


^ 0 


376 


133 


0 


526 


100 


526 


Pennsylvania 


2,754 


154 


50 


. 202 


91 


10 


140 


72 


2 


30 


44 


5 


Rho(i« Island 


1,738 


5 


0 


145 


1 


0 


132 


9 


0 


0 


u 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


■ , 0 ' 


0 


31 


2 


0 


500 


58 


0 


95 


0 


0 


South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


378 


90 


0 


379 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


3,197 


0 


0 


1,321 


0 


' .0 


323 


1 


0 


285 


2 


0 


Texas 


473 


3 


7 


444 


23 


12 


534 


6 


10 


129 


0 


0 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


277 


0 


2 


19 


0 


0 


Vermont 


0 


0 


' 0 


67 


0 


0 


121 


0 


0 


317 


40 


0 




c 


0 






w 


V 


24fi^ 






21 
• * 


0 


0 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 




13 


0 


153 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


246 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin ' 


396 


164 


1 


0 


0 


0 


187 


4 


5 


43 


0 


0 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U.S. Awafe 


$2,621'"' 


$ 131 


$182 


$ w 


S 48 


S 4 


$ 244 


S 37 


$ 4 


S 148 


9 42 


$ 7 



184 36 H 



Table B-14, continued 



Hsaith Profs ssifMtg] 







Stattt 


Local 


Alabdma 




9 U 


$ 0 


AtasKa 


u 


o 


0 


Arizona 


U 


A 
U 


n 

V 


Arkansas 


0 


0 


0 




1,202 


0 


0 


Colorado 


u 




n 
w 


Cunnecttcut 


n 
u 


u 








u 


n 
\y 


D C 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




n 
U 


SJ 


n 




u 


n 


n 


Idaho 


u 


u 


w 


f f » ' f f w* 9 


4,314 




85 


- Indiana 


0 


0 


0 




U 


U 


u 




U 


n 
u 


n 


Kentucky 


i) 


u 


u 


1 oil 1%I ;<lfl^ 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


u 


n 






I; 


u 


n 
u 




U 






TV If W fv^^AM f fT 


0 


0 


0 


tWIisstssippi 


0 


0 


0 




il 


l\ 

u 


A 
\J 


Montan«j 


u 


u 


i\ 

u 




u 


n 






0 


0 


0 


New Hampshift; 


0 


0 


0 


New Jersf V 


1/ 


n 


0 


Nftw Mt?xiL'o 


n 


Q 


0 


New Yofk 


^ I ,DU / 




1 38 




0 


0 


c 


North Djkotd 


0 


0 






n 
u 


n 


n 




U 


u 


n 




U 


U 


n 

u 


f CMinii^ 1 WD « t < a 

f ^TIVTB^ 'WO F • If* 


b,132 






Rtiode Utiind 


0 


0 


0 




n 
u 


n 






A 
v 


n 


0 








0 




'iQ fin 


i 




Utah 


0 


0 


0 


Vermont 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


We9t Vtrgints 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


16,153 


0 


7.122 


Wvominq 


0 


0 


0 


U.S. Average 


$ 7,921 


$ 674 


S 571 



Fedend 


Stats 


Local 


S197 




$ 0 


0 


0 


0' 


3 


0 


0 


117 


0 


0 


145 


3 


0 


360 


1 


0 


138 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


51 


0 


0 


106 


17 


1 


277 


31 


38 




0 


0 


n 

u 




0 


136 


14 


0 


164 


128 


0 




0 


0 


n 


0 


0 


t OxJ 


4 


0 


45 


Q 


0 


303 


34 


0 


1 m 




GO 


/ 








«3 


ii 


190 


1b6 


Jo 


S62 


0 


0 






0 






0 


n 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


152 


0 


0 


t / ,? 


;3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


bOO 


58 


449 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


8 


0 




0 


0 






156 


333 


43 


3 


72 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


568 


162 


7 


1fi7 


0 


34 


0 


0 ^ 


0 


59 


8 


0 


820 


134 


0 


167 


1 


1 


628 


0 


0 


146 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S2S7 


S 35 


$ 88 



I 





Totw 




Fedaral 


State 


Loc« 


S 875 


S 32 


$ ' 


oof 






fZ> 




i 




V 


i 




1 o 


I" 


794 


23 










1*7 


n 






•1 




Q 1 Q 




7 


1J01 


39 






«. 










936 






243 


1 A/l 
It/** 




227 


37 




230 


U 




288 


1 J 




186 


1 , JJU 




21 2 


2b 




2.979 


162 


2 


1 .301 


Oil 


1 


205 


bU 


1 

1 


224 






o4b 






1.138 


78 




by 1 


u 




/IT! 


U 




J2 


U 










686 


84 




ODit 








DO 


in 


I , 1 •to 


1 DO 




yiHj 


t \ 

1 t 




588 


•26 




^^\J 




« 

I 


36b ^ 


D / 










4ot> 


o 
Q 




263 


30 






0 1 




1,1// 


D 1 




If/ 


1 I 




'51 


U 




117 


6 






lo 




202 


^ 9 




253 


2 




604 


57 


If 


0 


0 




$ 877 


$ 66 





Table B-15.-Privat8 gifts, grants 



Alabama 
Atatka 

Arizona ^ 

Arkanias 

CaHfornia 

Colorado 

Conni?cticut 

Delaware^ 

DC 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa / 

Kentuck/ 
Lx}uisiai^ 
Mainf? 

Maryland 

Matsachusott^ 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mtaissfppt 

Mffsourt 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Newv HampshKe 

New Jersey 
New Mexk:o 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhod^ Uland 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Texas 
Utah . 

Vermimt 

Virginia 

Wi^inaton 

Waft Virginia 

Wifcon«»n 

Wyoming 

Avaraga 



Doeiofirt 







S 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,921 


99 


bBI 


28 


4,9 1 9 


254 


0 


0 


567 




' 992 


51 




126 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,852 


% 


966 


50 






0 


0 


0 


0 


293 


15 


0 


0 


nan 


•5 I** 


2,587 


139 


368 


19 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 ,t>OD 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.478 


179 




270 


0 


0 


2.180 


113 


2,839 


147 


0 


0 


9 140 


121 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,901 


98 


1,611 


83 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,882 


97 


1,bS2 


82 


1.192 


62 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


358 


19 


0 


0 



1,939 



, contrasts and endowment income per student at independent institutions, FY76. 
Dollars per sttidwit and Imiex 







T1flK^YMr 


Prof8fsiiNi«i 


Profassional 






















$ 743 


163 


$ 930 


127 


$ 402 


103 


S 0 


0 


SI .068 


136 


0 


0 


448 


61 


891 


229 


n 
U 


u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


526 


72 


J,#&5 


ooo 


0 


0 


131 


17 


0 


0 


829 


113 


o/ti 




•0 


0 


886 


113 


411 


85 


1,004 


137 


JllO 


1 


2 292 


56 


564 


72 


0 


0 


763 


104 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.579 


201 


580 


120 


153 


21 


172 


44 


u 


n 
u 




367 


0 


0 


124 


17 


1 15 


in 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


516 


71 


896 




n 

w 


0 


635 


81 


431 


^ 89 


611 


84 


1 ,010 




0 

w 


0 


296 


3B 


3,524 


727 


1,106. 


151 


770 


198 


0 


0 


1.607 


204 


0 


0 


260 ' 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 




o * 


0 


0 


903 


123 


1,048 


X9 


u 


n 


0 


0 


197 


41 


648 


89 


287 


74 


t linn 


1 ifl 


1 .031 


121 


528 


109 


1,010 


138 


125 


32 


0 


n 

u 




103 


371 


77 


730 


100 


460 


118 


0 


0 


451 


»>8 


0 


0 


1,017 


139 


834 


215 


0 


0 


2,782 


36b 


764 


158 


1,205 


165 


1.817 


467 


0 


U 




198 


323 


67 


1.134 


1&5 


0 


0 


0 


o 






0 


0 


1.402 


192 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 TO 




156 


32 


1.129 


154 


106 


27 


0 


0 


44b 


57 


3?t 


77 


1.043 


143 


123 


32 


0 


0 


t)94 


7b 


849 


175 


723 


99 


371 


95 


0 


K) 


1 4*^7 


186 


631 


130 


778 


106 


752 


193 


0 


A 
U 


f 


1 22 


485 


100 


844 


115 


1.404 


361 


0 


n 
u 




764 


0^ 


0 


671 


92 


1.083 


278 


0 


0 


726 


92 


0^ 


0 


496 


68 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u 


757 


155 


919 


126 


1 ,016 


261 


0 


u 




1 15 


0 


0 


681 


93 


0 


0 


n 

u 


w 


0 


0 


43 


9 


316 


43 


85 


22 


u 


n 

u 


12 

* 


2 


203 


42 


256 


35 


94 


24 


0 


0 


1.1 10 


141 


0 


0 


206 


28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.163 




389 


80 


485 


66 


143 


37 






7S^ 


100 


2,132 


440 


630 




b90 


152 


u 


n 


1 ^77 


200 


0 


0 




132 


301 


to 


n 
u 


0 


1.325 


169 


127 


149 


672 


92 


84 


22 


0 


0 


852 


109 


56o 


116 


:,416 


194 


341 


88 


0 


0 


1 ,656 


21 1 


42S 


m 


^1 


131 


469 


1/0 ' 


U 


o 


' 976 


124 




79 


627 


72 


276 


7' 






737 


94 


346 


71 


1W 


25 


0 


0 


u 


n 


137 


18 


939 


194 


552 


76 


288 


74 


0 


0 


872 


, 111 


0 


0 


575 


79 


1,166 


3(K> 


0 


0 


132 


17 


1,047 


216 


742 


101 


692 


1 7o 






679 


87 


1.016 


210 


959 


131 


1.211 


311 


10,875 


267 


659 


84 


0 


f 


1,255 


172 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


r\ 
V 


98 


20 


642 


88 


100 


26 


0 


0 


332 


42 


1,280 


264 


994 


136 


529 


136 


0 


0 


2 212 




301 


62 


474 


65 


0 


0 


0 


0 


581 


74 


0 


0 


575 


79 


•250 


64 


0 


0 


735 


94 


0 


0 


792 


108 


1.P58 


272 


5 K» 


128 


1,7^ 


228 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


484 




732 




389 




4,069 




785 





371 



Table B'16.-Other E&G rmnties per student at iftddpencient institutions, FY76. 

Dollars par student and Index, 

Mttof Gemrd H«alih 



Other 





DoctcKat 


Comprehenffitre 








Professional 










index 




















S 0 


0 


S 132 


67 


$ 291 




9 145 






0 


9 7J 


3*1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


523 




2 J 77 


1.993 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ r > T r\ 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


243 


121 


115 


83 


0 


0 


31 


14 




u 


n 


U 


n 
u 




1 ox 






n 


if 




7^51 




937 


115 


197 


100 


156 


78 


207 


148 


1.75^ 


29 


170 


77 


v> tsuij 


93 


1 1 


0 


0 


482 


241 




0 


0 


0 


21 7 


98 




3,600 


443 


150 


76 


101 


50 


83 


59 


0 


0 


333 


151 




0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


6 


188 


135 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DC 


1 ,L«*y 




u 


n 
u 




Ci 1 pn 

J) , 1 ou 


n 

V 


\j 


rt 
\j 


n 
u 








89 


11 


182 


93 


186 


93 


1 79 


128 ' 


0 


0 


99 


45 




1 ,033 


12/ 


162 


82 


144 


72 


149 


107 


0 


0 


96 


4 J 




0 


0 


0 


0 


166 


83 


0 t 




0 


0 


25 


1 1 




0 


0 


0 




86 


43 


86 


62 


0 


0 


0 


r\ 
U 


IMinoi^ 




1 r IS 


•to 










A7 


1 / f o 


AO 








405 




194 


99 


183 


91 


; 


5 


0 


0 


201 


91 


lo^;3 


0 


0 


76 


39 


158 


79 


132 


95 


0 


0 


580 


263 


Kansas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


207 


104 


196 


141 


0 


0 


649 


294 




0 


0 


79 


40 


18b 


92 


152 


109 


0 


0 


1 1 7 


53 










\ JA 




1 RSI 




n 


n 




1 4 7 




Mai HP 


0 


0 


0 


0 


234 


1 1 ; 


120 


86 


0 


0 


181 


82 




1 ,89? 


2'^ 3 


44 


22 


■ 

1 fb 


8/ 


105 


/6 


0 


0 


1 73 


/o 




384 


4 / 


141 


72 


1 73 


86 


101 


/3 


0 


0 


22b 


102 




J 


2*i 


166 


B4 


180 


^0 


93 


67 


0 


0 


1 1 U 


bu 




0 


0 


109 




1 3 1 


66 






0 


0 


180 


82 




0 


0 


90 


46 


88 


44 


159 


114 


0 


0 


233 


106 






31 1 


0 


0 


136 


bS 


229 


1Gb 




0 


288 


1 31 


fVf Uf 1 lot 'tJ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


20 


0 






0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


/8b 


399 
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Table B- 17.— Total E&G revenues per student at independent institutions, FY76. 
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J9t)le B-18.-State and local appropriation proportion of total E&G revenue at indepandent institutions, FY! 
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Tabte B-19.-Tuition profMirtiiHi of pxtai E&G rsv^num at indepemtent institution^, FY76. 
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Tabte B-24.-Rewarch expenditures per student at indepamtent institutions, FY76. 
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Appmdix C 

STATE AND LOCAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
IN FISCAL YEAR 1978- 
A LIMITED ANALYSIS 



BACKGROUND 

The major portion of this study presents detailed 
comparisons of higher education financing in the fifty 
States for fiscal year 1976. The analyses provide a basis 
for assessing State appropriations relative to enrollments. 
State tax capacity and effort, mix of institutions funded, 
amount of higher education financing from non-State 
sources (e.g., tuition. Federal funds, etc.), and institu- 
tional support requirements. The data necessary for this 
detail are obtained primarily from the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) conducted annu- 
ally by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES). The NCES data represent actual revenues and 
expenditures reported by institutions. Because the 
NCES data are collected after institutions conclude 
their fiscal period, the data are at least 14 months old 
when first available on tape. 

More timely data (although in far less detail) are 
available each Fall through a survey by M. M. Chambers 
of State legislative appropriations for higher education 
for the current fiscal year. Published by the National 
Association of State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
lets' , appropriations are listed by institution (with 
select^ progr^ breakdowns) and by amounts for 
stuc^t aid srki some State-level offices, Qkmpb&i^i 
data represent bud^ted amounts for hi^er education 
in contrast to the NCES data which represent acliis/.. 
net revenues received by institutions. Since subsequertt 



' M. M. Chambers, State Tax Funds for Operating Expenses 
of Education 1977-78. W^infton, D.C.: Office of Re- 

search and Information, National Association of State Unrvtrsitfes 
and Land Grant Colleges, 1978. 



legislative actions or institutional remis^ons of futvH to 
the Stats may alter, the original appropriations deei^on« 
Chambers ami IMCES data do differ in some instance 

Althou^ the Chmnbefs' data are limited, they do 
provide timely indications of current trends. This ap|wn- 
dlx prints a number of measures using the Chambers' 
data for more current 1977-78 comparisons of State 
support. 

Previous sections of this study reported that State 
and local appropriations increased 13.4% from FY75 to 
FY76. With enrollments incre^ng 11.5% and inflation 
6.6%, constant dollar aipport per stuc^t felt 4,6%. For 
the ensuing two years, FY76-FY78, Chait^ers r^rts a 
20% Increase in State appropriations. During this time, 
enrollments fell 1.^ and inflation 13.6%. The net 
impact is a 7.7% incre^ in constant dollar State appro- 
priations per student from FY76 to FY78. 



METHODOLOGY 

The FY78 data are presented in a similar but sim- 
plified version of the State-by-State analyses presented 
in the main body of this report. The analysis consists of 
13 measures of enrollment and financing which rmit in 
an index of State and local government ^propriations 

puDiic msciuftioro per »u€^ntr wfusied for v^a* 
tions in costs due to ^ enrolln^t structure of the ' 
State's^ sy^m <U., pr^sortion of h^nm etkm^ion 
enrollments at public unlversiti^, comprehensive, bacca- 
liRireate, etc. institutions) and itsr ^/sf^Fw^icxx^xjAffeT- 
enc^. 

The formula, ^own below, that yields this final 
index sh&m the interrelationships of the various mea- 
sures. 
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TAX REVENUES (#6) 

Tm T«k. AUoeathm to Stafi» and Local 

C^mApf m) « Effor: •g) k Ht»gr Etfucttion im) - Apprqprf«loni 
Hi#i School ' Oiff^ ^ Per 

GfKhMtac (#1) X AttMMl»K* RMio (#2) Studont (4*9) 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT LOAD (^1 



A separate measure, tax revenues per student (#7) 
is also computed (#6 #3). 

The analysis continues with appropriations per 
student (#9) divided by a system cost index (#10) and 
then by an index of ^op-aphicai cost differences (#12). 
the final measure, irnlex #13, r^xuts State and local 
appropriations to public institutions per student adjusted 
for system cost arKi geographical cost differences. 



&8te& Ucal 
Af}fHt}priati(^ 
Per Public 

Per Public 
SUKtsnt 
Ad[tMtfidfor 
System Cost (#11) 



System 
Cost 
Index 
(#10) 



Afiproi^istlons 
Pir Public 
Student 
Adjusted for 
System Cost (#(11) 



Geo^^^tcat ^ Appropriations Per 
Cost Irutex Public Student 

(#12) AdHm^ for System 

Cost «Kt Gec^i^teal 
CHfferttM (#f 31 



DATA ^RCES 

El#it da^ elements were used m #tls anatysi& 
Their definitions are: 

A. RMii^ Po|»ilatkm in thousands, i» of July 1, 1976. 
, Source: U^. Department of Comnnatse, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. 



B. HS#i School Gradustis (Public and Nonpublic), 
incfttdins dipfomas ami ^ivatency certificate, 
1975-76. 

Souri^: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, Statistics of Public Elermnt^ and 
Seconcfary Schoois and Statistics of State 
School Systems, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C.«^ 

C. Fuil-Tlnw E(|uivalent Enrollment in Public Institu- 
tions of Hif^r Education, Fail 1977. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, Prepublication release, preliminary 
dita. 

D. State and Local Govemnrant Tax Cs^^ity, in thou- 
^nds, 1975-76. 

Source: D. Kent Halstead, Tax Wealth in Fifty States, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Institute of Education, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Waking- 
ton, D.C., 1978. 

E. State and Local Govemnwnt Tax Revenue Collected, 
in thousands, 1975-76. 

Source: U.S. D^iartment of Conmief^, Bureau of 
the Census, Govemnwntal Finmtcmin 1975- 
76, US. Govemnwit Printing Offi(», W^- 
Inglon, O.C., 1977. 

F. State «id Load Govmnmt Tm RevmsMs Aiqiro- 
IN-iated or Levied for Operating Expense of Publte 
K^(tor Educatkm, in ^ousands, 1977-78. Exclude 
are ttMen (^^arges eolt^ted by ^le institution 
remitted to the State as an offset to the State appro- 



prmtion. Chambers' measure of S^ tax appropria- 
tions is suppl^entMl Hi this analysis by the «idi- 
tion of local tax appropriations to hi|^er education 
seoired by telephone survey. In addition. State tax 
appropriations going to inctependent hi^er educa- 
tion (when identified) are subtracted from the ap- 
propriations total, since the focus here is on support 
to public institutions. 

Source: M. M. Chambers, Appropriations of State 
Tax Funds for Operating Expenses of 
Higher Education, 197778, Office of Re- 
search and tnfomiation, ^lational Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Collet, Washington, D.C., 1977. 
G. State Hi#ier Education Syetem Cost Index, 1975-76. 
Constructed State and local iK^vernment appropria- 
tions per stucterft b^ed on application of national 
average dollar rates by tyf» of institutiim to State 
enrollment mix. Expressed as an index relative to 
the U.S. average, whi^ «H<els 1(K). 
Source: Derived from U.S. D^iartment of Health, 
' Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics finance and enroll- 
ment data. 

Because the structure of higher education varie« 
among ^ a ^'S^OR Qam.S^^** \m been 

intnxluced. The inctex «ljusis dollar ^nH^riations for 
ttw relath^ ''costlinoss" of tiie put^tc h^^ier eifcKiation 
sysl^ S&m with a If^f^jN^^^P^I^ of ffw^te and 
upp^ dhrision emoHtrW are if^^en^y more ^^lensflie 
to operate than those placing more emphasis on uncter- 
gr^kiate ^ lower dividcxi instn^on. The "systwn c<m 
imte" reports rdMtm mmaisa goa pm sfucM a 
State would Incur for its public system if it finance en- 



roiiments at each type of institution by the national 
average appropriations rate per PTE stuiwit. In other 
words, the index 'reports how much it would cost a 
State to run its system at national average apprbpria* 
tion rates. Dividing appropriations by the Cost Index for 
e^h State "corrects" for variations amdng the States in 
the mix of enrollments at lesser or more costly types of 
institutionsC thereby placing alt States on a more common 
footing for comparison. The ^r student rates used in 
the development of this index for 197S-76 are: 

Major doctoral granting universities $ 2,627 

Comprehensive' 4-year coile^ 2,000 

General baccalaureate 4-year colleges 1,634 

Two-year colleges 1,398 

Health professional colleges 17,376 

Other profe^ional colleges 1,049. 

Universitt^ ami comprehensive four-year coll^f^ 
are more "expensive" to bperate because of usually 
hl^er salaried faculty i^.adminlstrators, greats public 
service re^nsibilities, extensive research programs, and 
^erally wider latitude of programs and more overhead 
costs. States with proportionately more students enroll^ 
in these types of institutions operate relatively "expen- 
sive" State syst^s costing 10 to ^ percent above the 
natoial average. Vli^re ^ ^i^ih^^te <m gBttmA 
biKxalaureate four-year colleges and two-year colle^, 
system costs are lower, as much as 15 percent bet ow the 
national aver^. 

H. Geo^^tcal Cost Index, 1976. An index to reflect 
differences in purchasing pov^r mrwf^ States due to 
^{^raphtcal variation in the prkes paid by college 
and universities for goods and services. purchased. 

.y 



Because ht^ier ^ucation is f ^r intense, ^Is sim- 
plified irKtex reports only price difference in labor. 
The index is be^ on the mter^ earning of office 
clerical workers fbc straight time (i.e., excluding 
overtime pay rates) for standard wprkweeks. State 
values are avera^ of reported SMSA's, weighted 
by populatict*!, using 150 metropolitan areas. 
Source: U.S. Department of tabor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Wage Differencm Among Metro- 
politan Arms, 1976, and Waga Diffarances 
Among Setected Aram, 1976, US. Govern- 
ment Printing Off'K», Washington, D.p. 

This index Is a proxy measure of differences due to 
location in the prices of goods and services purchased by 
collet and universities. The index may be used to 
adjust State and local government appropriations to re- 
flect ec|uivafent value in pur^u^r^ ^otnk ami mvkes 
for hitter education, it is Impc^tant that sudi gec^^hi- 
cal price variatim be eliminated so that true relative 
djfferenm Ht a^u^t^^Gm fiipfHm tevefs can be 
Thus State appn^riations in Alaska, with a hi^ cost 
index, must be ^justed downvrard substantially to equal 
the purchasing power and be comparable to appropriar 
tions in otiier Stat^ 

p*ait^ gecNiP^^al^c^y due to dff^Breni^ In opera- 
ting requiremms 'as m^i m pri^ Operating differ- 
ence assoc^ted wi^ g&i^ra^y include additional 
heating ar^ alr-oonditioning in m^iy r^ons; and 
clalized transportation and 'ei^ipnoent nequirements 
because of terrain ami weather. Added costs becau^ of 
these operating factors are not inckM^ in the cost 
index. The index resorts only pri^ dfffereiKes caused 
by geographic variations in supply and (temand for 



as affected by local economic str^gtfi, citizen buying 
preference industrial composition ami d^ree of capital 
intenslveness, worlcer unionization; and proximity to 
producers. ^ 

A geo^phical cost^ index compare the pric^ 
paid for the same goods and services in different loca- 
tions. The amount and quality of th^ goods and ser- 
vices must be equal. To obtain such equivalency is 
extremely difficult-both for hif^er education and for 
business in general. Because of this diff iculty, few geo- 
graphic cost indexes have been constructed, and a proxy 
measure is employed in this study. Two simplifications 
are, involved. First, because higher education is labor 
intensive (about 82 percent of educational and general 
expenditures are for personnel compensation') only 
employe salaries and wages are considered. Excluded 
are pric^ paid by colleges and universities for non- 
l»r»>nnel purchases such as ^ipment, n^teriat, ami 
utilities. This is, of course, a serious omission, but nec^ 
sitated by current (imitations in data. Second, because 
of the likely varisrisility in the tVpe ami quality of faoilty 
hired in different States, a more uniform occupational 
category has been selected-office clerical. G^^^aphical 
differences in salaries paid clerical workers are interpreted 
as representing basic salary differentials due to geo- 



^Technkatty, the term i» rsttw tlwn '^raist," tot 

"«wt" is used here becmise of ttte common m&ss of ttie term 
when ceferrtf^to a commodity that is a busing input, not end 
product 

' Kent Halste«l, Higher Education Frk^ and Prke /ndex^, 
Anntmi &4^f^r^it Netionat Institu^of &ki68tk»n, U.$. bepirt- 
nmm of ftoef^. Edy^etkm, ^ Welf»e, 'US. Govery^^ 
Printing Office. Washington, D.C., pp. 5-6. 
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gre^hlc iTCation 'for all types of omipatiom including 
fmlty. 

Three Actors favor diom of the clerical oocu> 
pation: 

(1) The occupation is common and abundant in every 
State ami in most Industrie, thus establishing 
initial relevancy and comparability. 

(2) Salaries are set in a relatively fr^ market {unioni- 
zation is 13 pen^t for clerical versus 61 percent 
fpr plant workers). Thus clerical salaries reflect 
local labor market conditions as influenced by 
unionization, but are not directly established by 
collective bargaining. 

(3) Salary differences due to quality are minimized by 
fixed iob d^riptions and evidence that nfiost cleri- 
cal nesds are routinely met by market established 
wa^ paid for ai^l^e (^rsonnet, i.e., no area 
appears to make a special effort to hire superior 
clerk:al personnel throu^ hi#ier wages. 

The resulting Geop^htcal Cost Index constructed 
on the basis of salary differentials for clerical personnel 
appears to report snalt labor market supply and demand 
action In re^nse to broad hiring , of non-unionized 
s^slt^^ Itf^^ic^ low flsobli^. itocter 
»»K^k»Ki '&0 inci^ r^Km b^ s^a»Y c^fferetitials 
(faie to mm^y cte^nif^ by:. (1) loc^ ci^-of- 
(2)t^^c^ M^intf^^;(3)sizeofhiring 
^t^i^nmts; (4) climate and tt^iogr^y; and (5) gen- 
eral de^^ of unionization In the area. Use of the index 
In this report a^umes tiuit colleges arKi universities, due 
to^^ foMkm, imist i^ ^i^iHffefMkifs fais^^ 
to obtain equlvatmt faculty and administrathre f^rsonnel. 



Tc^(e C-1 provides the basic data used for this 
limited FY1978 analyses. 

INQEX DEFINITIONS 

#1 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES (public and non- 
* public high sdiooi completions per 1000 popula*. 
tion) (B/A) 

A State's high school sMuates are the primary 
spuria of entering freemen at public institutions 
in the State and tiierefore jthe best single starting 
base for derhring total enrollments. 

#2 COLLEGE ATTENDANCE RATIO (full-time 
equivalent enrollment in public institutions of 
higher education per hl^ school p-aduat^) (C/B) 

The college attendance ratio memres the degree 
to v#ildi a State provic^ attrs^lw public hi#ier 
education opportunities to both resldem ami non- 
resident ^dents, relative to its hi#i i»h<K>l ^adu- 
ates (its f^mm^f enrollm^tt m$rmh Hs^mmss^ 
the preparedness of high school ^«iuate$ for col- 
lege and student, parental, and community di^c^i- 
tion tovvard attendaiKe at State iimitutions. 

#3 STUDENT ENROLLMENT LOAD (fulMimee<niiv- 
educs^ per t^X) p^l^bnl (#1 x #0 

measur#\fc»' plffii^ r&mmes and mf^mu^Utrm on 
a 1^ usai^b^s. 7Hb finsi^flf^ f^iliiMl lor 
institutional^ operations as ^imlnlstratton, 
plant <^)mtion afKl mdinten«ii», IRiraHes^ fHtbllc 

ttonal to the numbers of students. Furthermore, 
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there are dlffer^ices In the emphasis given by 
Stat^ to GQStfy venus less co^y levets of instruc- 
tion whidi represent dlffer»it support require- 
ment npt reflected by a simple enrollment count. 
Hovvev^, some acyuttm^ is made for these factors 
by Introducit^ later In the analysts the State Hi{^er 
Education System Cost irtdex (G). 

While enrollments reprint a State govern- 
. menf s primary stuctent load, rodent stucfents re- 
ceiving State finai^t v^o attend prh^ate or 
mit-of-State Institutions, and students attending 
private in-State i^le^ c«i«ltute real load factors 
not counted by this measurement. 

#4 TAX CAPACITY (potential State and local tax 
revenue as meaaired by a "representative tax sys- 
t^" per capita) (D/A| 

This index menures the ^ility or potSmtlal of State 
ami local (^vmmmits to dnain rev^uK^ for pub- 
lic purpose thrm^ varlmfs kinds of tarn. The 
wealth of lo(»l resic^ts is only one contributing 
»Hirce of tax revenue, therefore per capita per- 
sonal inccmie is mft equivalent to this tax capacity 
' nneasurement * 



tax system" vi^ldi cM^^ the tax cap^ity of a 
$/m»m^ ^ foc^ f o vernmeti t s ^ t he a mount of 
mmme ratso (r^tive to State- 

kxal ^vetfim®^ If all 50 State-focal systems 
applied fdentfcai £ax rates (national averages) to 
their respective tax t^es. The sum of c^iacit^ 
lor sM tol^ #)9 UJ. tB^ tmi fmmmm 
collected. (Text continues on pa^^^) 
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DATA USED IN LIMITED ANALYSIS FOR FY 1978 



Restdent 
A 



Hi^ School 
Gr«iu«tes 
B 



FTE 
Enrollivnnt 
in Pubfic 
Highsr 
Education 
C 



Ali^arna 


3,009 


03«Ucl3 


Iff! 7^7 




S 1 MS 300 


S 310^74 


S 1.600 


Alatka 


382 


6,490 


I "I, /^O 


^11^,990 




fi4 013 


0 


Arifona 


2«270 


J3,14o 


1 l^i^l^ 


1 f^f 1 1147 




215 6^ 


29.(XK) 


Arkansas 


2,109 


30,770 • 


ilCk AS&t 

^?f,^o*> 






12fi IBS 


0 


Cdltfornta 




3l6 7fifi 


^),7B3 


17,186,624 


20,749.500 


1.961.525 


764.482.3 


Colorado 


2,583 


42.130 


1(W,&S6 


1,949,Q6S 


1.«HV400 


220307 


4,741 2 


Connecticut 


3.117 


56.S51 


64,417 


2.576.&&6 


2.424.500 


164.478 


0 




582 


io.s;3o 


20,614 


517.^ 


447,100 


44,190 


0 


DC, 


702 


9.444 


6,^3 


630,493 


648.700 


0 


39.802.6 


Flmfda 


8.421 


110.476 


208,Slt 


6,^3,377 


4.7643Cm 


<mj^ 


0 


Georgia 


4^70 


74,798 


109|4<». 


3,196,371 


' 2.77BJBm 


3C»307 


2.02» 


HaiANSM 


876 


16.239 


33,^2 


^3349 


829.100 


109.642 


0 


Idaho 


831 


13.071 


24,443 


517:357 


4«),600 


77.072 


1.916.3 


IftffKNS 


1M29 


182,^ 


325;i22 


9.404.216 


83^300 


740.1^ 


101.518 


IfKllana 


&.302 


88jS81 


128XM7 


3,8te^ 


3.118^ 


352,406 


86 


Iowa 


2.870 




74,(»4 


2.173.^ 


2.010,S}0 


244.253 


9.034.5 


Kansas 


2.310 


40.161 


84;344 


1, 762.866 


1,504.400 


188389 


19.300 


Kentucky 


3.428 


44,721 


84,88B 


2.227.075 


1,»0,8(K) 


217,4(S 


0 


tputfiana 


3341 


60.743 


105^ 


2392.769 


2342,400 


242,469 


0 


Matna 


1.070 


16,472 


23,110 


576.174 


718,400 


4S324 


0 




4.145 


69,373 


12&;)58 


. 3.082.488 


3.374300 


^360 


35318 


Mastachutfittf 


&,809 


90.771' 


121^2 


4,019,713 


5.243300 


»1.742 


0 




9.f0« 














Mtfim»soia 




78^17 


112486 




3,391300 




0 




2^ 


36.623 


74^ 


1,198317 


i,i44,aje 


1^679 


9.^.7 



I 



Stats S&L SistiTM LocBriTm Eifaicition 

•nd Local Tax ApfNta^Mta* Apftniini*' Apfroprte- 
TaiiC^Mcity Ra«emi«s tlonttOOOi} ttem(000sl tioiis(000c} 
(OOOi) (OOOi) {*) H (-> 

D E Summation Equthi F 

* « 

$ 1.953 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

4.277 
0 
0 

4,983 

0 

0 
0 

8.5(K) 
0 

10.500 
0 
0 

1.600 
0 

5.1^ 
0 

3,269 

0 



S&L 
Appr<^a> 
tiofuto 

IHibiic High«r Syitem Geographical 
E^cation Cost Cost 
(OOOsI Indax Index 
F 6 



i 310.621 
64.013 
aN;4.599 
126.155 

2,726.(»7.3 

225348.2 
160.201 
44.190 
39.8023 
484.621 

304.933 
109.642 
78.fHI73 
833.208 
353.491 

242.787 6 
2(».1^ 
217.406 
240.^ 
463^ 

2SSJKS 
261.742 

6»73ttA 

378,48& 

196.987,7 



944 
849 
^2 
114.0 
866 

109.7 
1023 
112,2 
965 
903 

1133 
1(K)1 
963 
102.1 
1113 

104.6 
112.0 
103 1 
112 1 
1023 

118.2 
91.2 
973 
1090 
1083 



H 

91 

145^ 
89 
87 

105 

96 
101 
112 
105 

95 

98 
NA 
84 
104 
95 

93 
96 
96 
91 
89 

103 
96 

117 
04 
87 



* Ettim«t» brod en 74-76, 78-77 f ifares fer puWie 
' IncludM tocei revenue* of $89,200 



^ Amqp pay for om««ti«awt fpmip m 
2G2 Stsnctord Metr<^Kt< Statistic^ Areas- 100 



inck^i nan'metroF>«<it«n areas 
^ Estenats based on analysis of date for 
contiguous States . 
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Table C-t , continued 



FTE 





Riiiiloiit 




in Public 




Poputatkm 


Hifili School 






(OOOi) 


Graduates 


Educstimi 




A 


B 


C . 

\ 




4,778 


78,254 


114387 




753 


1S,039 


23,630 






28.128 


61,030 




610 


7,665 


18.2W 


IMfffM i4jittmcliirai 










7,338 


126,408 


157,118 


Now Mtxfco 


1,168 


23,038 


^,070 


Nmr York 


18,(M 


282,175 


410,764 


North Cdrolma 


5,469 


72,219 


157,2^ 


North Mkola 


643 


1 U2& 


26,978 


<Ktio 


10,630 


174^2 


262,992 






43,753 


^,106 




2^ 


40,792 


90.481 




11, 


201,628 


219,564 


fHiodi fflitfifl 


927 


14J03 


23^28 


Sottih Csrolifia 


2,848 


ASM® 


77,807 


South D«kot8 


688 


13,W5 


19,016 




4,314 


62,193 


108,194 


Tex«s 


12.487 


165,169 


412,5^ 


Utah 


1.228 


22,078 


44,116 


Vermont 


476 


8^72 


13,7^ 




S4»2 


78,594 


156,073 


Wnh^ofi 




59.414 


1fi3«9S0 


WpH Vir^fils 






61^^ 






77,659 


162,331 






6^79 


14,5KI 


US. 


214.048 







V:. ■ 



^ Ei^nafQ taMi on 74-7&, 76-77 f t^r^ for fHiWfC 
^IncliKtes local rmmioK of S89,2(M) 



























bitfiptfidaRt 


















Appropria- 






StatB 




StattTax 


UcilTtt 




tions to 








Tax 








ftiblle Hftfhtr Symm Oeographiccl 


Tbm CuiMsilhf 


rifnrvniiol 




ttoM(OQOi) 




Education 


Cost 


Cost 






(♦J 


M 


(-) 


(OOOsI 


Indm 


Imtox 


f\ 




Sumnuition Equtfs F 


F 


a 


H 


3,2I»,420 


.2,724.400 


260,142 


16.^3 


0 


276,K)63 


M.2 


99 


537.124 


533300 


52351 


1.019.1 


0 


63.270.1 


1063 - 


90 


1,164,896 


1321300 


131,199 


123«>.4 


0 


143,879.4 


121.1 


95 


854.028 


600,400 


45,523 


0 


0 


45,523 


843 


w7 


581,600 


4^,700 


27,519 


0 


0 




1 wa.^ 


92 


5396333 


5.816.200 


340,645 


44.S82 


10.183 


376344 


98.2 


102 


784,727 


C98300 


95,766 


6,406.7 


0 


102,162.7 


1143 


89 


13,511,416 


S),614,6a0 


1,2^,754 


^.100 


1 78,697 


1,403.197 


993 


104 


3,346.042 


2383,600 


460,932 


18324 6 


13,774 


465,7823 


92.0 




' 462.153 


42S.rao 


§1,2393 


503 


0 








8.056.749 


6.262.100 


^1,174 


19389 


6341 


6^.283 


t09.1 


99 


2,040,392 


1.465.TO0 


173,281 


3.^5 


0 


176338 


1143 


89 


1,643,901 


1 ,638,200 


198,234 


363279 


0 


233.5619 


1053 


99 


8,219,112 


8,112,500 


676,211 


23.7313 


36,500 


663.4423 


983 


08 


'687303 


668.700 


»,743 


0 


15 


69,726 


106.2 


86 


1,590,^ 


1,383.»I0 


227,148 


4,327 7 


8351 


223.124.7 


1110 


89, 


453,033 


409,1(N) 


41,093 


0 


0 


41393 


^.1 


93' 


2.529322 


2,078,»» 


230,585 


0 


0 


230.585 


117.3 


88 


10,134,227 


7,268300 


1.050.400 


41.447.1 


10,461 


1.081.386.1 


1(M3 


93 


765.684 


727,700 


117,146 


0 


0 


117.146 


106.4 


92 


292334 


353300 


22383 


237 


72 


23,148 


1093 


92* 




3,063300 


330386 




0 


330,668 


963 


94 








0 


0 


913 


tor 




xjmjm 






0 


I26i^ 




101 


3.136^7 


33^,700 




32300 


17,747 


413363 


983 


92* 


404,788 


^0300 


43.^ 


6343 


0 


48,126 


1037 


168,SD«.a00.,AjW8gW»P 


i1fi3t73t :4l«607,^3 


8328397 




1003 


100' 



^k^$m^ pmt for Mdi osek^^w^ ^fRip in 
K2 Stamtefd Atetropc^lt^ 8tatf«ticat ArsiS'^lOO 



^Estimete b«s^ on analyi^ of data for 
cont^fiuouf Sta^ 
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TAX EFFORT <Stat« and iocaf gov^ni(iwfit tax 
revenues coilecmd as a percent of State ^ local 
tax capacity HE/Oy • | 

Tax effort measure, as a percental, how much of 
State and local go\f6rnnient tax capacity is actually 
used. The tax revenues collected for all States 
equals total tax capacity nationwide. $ince the 
nationwide effort memre by definition isj tOO per- 
cent, the effort measures for individual States indi- 
cate how they compare in tax collmsticfn perfor- 
mance with the national averac^. 

TAX REVENUES (State and local tax revenue 
collected per capita) (#4 x #5) 

Collected t^x revenues represent the wealth availa- 
ble to State and local governments for public use. 
The index essentially identifies ''rich" versus 
"poor" States according to the size of th^ir current 
tax income. These designations howevei^ must b6 
tempered by the fact that some Stated have far 
greater social needs than others. This increases the 
competition for funding among alternative uses so 
that even "rich" States may experience scarce dol- 
lars in financing certain public prop^8.~Some 
apparently "poor" States, on the other hand, may 
have than averi^ public service requireimnts 
so that ^pport ddto m mm msMs^. 
Also to be taken into acctnint are pri» dlffimK^ 
among the Sta^ w^fc^aff^ tiepur^iat^iptower 
of government fevemm A cprr^on ^ctor for 
such prfce differences is introckt^ as a "Geo- 
graphical Cost Index" (H). 

TAX REVENUES PER STUDEf^ (Stai^ and local 



tfic rm^miM colleclsd PTE student In public 
in^itutions of hl^er education) (#6/#3) 

This me^ra is a d^ived measure (capacity x 
effort)/(efiroilment x attendmice ratio). Relating 
tax revenues collected to public college enrollment 
places eadi State on mudi the same relative base, 
viz., total public tax revenues as a source of sup- 
port fm student unit load. The index is therefore 
of value as a p<»sible factor in selecting peer States 
for comparative analy»s. 

#8 ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (percent of State and local government col- 
lected tax revenues that are appropriated or levied 
for operating expenses of public higher education^ 
(F/E) 

This ratio ^^fests the relative import|nce of fi- 
nanctng publ^ hi#i6r ^ifaicatkm to the fumiing of 
other public senrices in the State and local govern- 
ment bud^t. The ca« for greater allocation must 
be vmte aptftst cortf^lng ctoims of other public 
service programs. Accordir^ly, evidence that edu- 
cation ^louid receive a greater share of the State 
bu(^t Is su^ested by relatiwty tower appropria- 
<itibr« stuctent cmpared with more favorable 
u^ lui^i^ of 0lta' mukss. (NOTE: Am^tropria- 
to^'^pp^^si^t fnslltuuCtfis ano wr wUuent 
^ to stud^its attemling Hym sdiools have b^n 
excHicbd.) 

#9 APPROPRIATIOI^ PER STUDENT (State and 
tcM»l tax revenues ^iproprlat^ or tevi«l for cur- 
rent operating »£pens» of public hi^ier edition 
p^ FT£ {H^Mte sttM^ mi^tfMit) (#7 x 1^ 
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This meaairi of tax support raiativ^ to anrollment 
toad suggi^ tha f fnanclat commitment of State 
and iocal oivamments to support pubite high^ 
education consistent with avail^le hinds and en* 
pressed neeo. The ^mings regarding the deficien- 
cies of enri^nment as a iosKi factor d^ribea fo^ 
measuremerit #3 apply. Comparison of appropria- 
tions per student with national averages diould 
normally be made with recognition of the role of 
o^wr rmmue source, particulartv when »ich 
revenue ofhet iow gt^ernment support Data for 
revenues from other sources for 1977-78, hoM^tver, 
are not available at this early date. 

Two other factors which must be taken into 
account in establishing interstate compar^iiity 
of appropriation levels are: (1) the relative cost of 
the St^te system of public higher education as 
determined by the mix of enrolfments at mn^ type 
of institution; and (2) geographiral different in 
the cost of labor. The State Higher Education Sys- 
tem C<»t Imfex, Inetex #10, m to i^ipro- 
priations per student to derive apprcH^riations ad- 
justed for relative system cost. Index #11. Index 
#13 again presents appropriations adjusted further 
to account for geographical differences In labor 
costs, Index #12. 

#10 STATE PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION SYTTEM 
COST INDEX (State ^ loccri ga^&mn&n appro- 
priations p&r student b^ed on national average 
ctofiar ^^jropriation rates iiy tyjra of fmtyfki irsti- 
tutlon applied to the State's enrollment mix. Ex- 
« pressed as an index relative to U.S. avera^ which 
equals tOO) (G). This imlex resorts relative ^>pro- 



prkiti<ms f»r student titat State mtd local ^govern- 
ments would provide if they »ipported their differ- 
ent types of public instiftstions at nstkmat average 
af^rcHpriation i^tss. DMding ^ual appropriations 
per ttudant by this reiadye cost index makes State 
amounts more cmi^^S^k by pr<HM}rtionati>ly 
reducing the hl^m »ipport levels neuessariiy 
required of "costV" systems an^l incraMing the 
normally lower support require cf less expensive 
systems. For further descriptions of the System 
Cost hf^, 3^ data element G. 

#11 APPROPRIATIONS PER STUDENT ADJUSTF:d 
FOR SYSTEM COSTS (State and local tax revenues 
appropriated or Iwied for current operating ex- 
pense of puhik; higher Question per PTE student 
enroll:^ent adjusted by the State Higher Education 
System Cc^ !!wi«xH#9/#10> 

#12 GE0GRAPH«:AL OSST INDEX (an index to 
reflect the variation In purchasing power among 
St^es ikm to gn^npiilcal differences in 
costs experlem^ by ccrileges and universities. The 
Index uses the average earnings of ciericat workers 
to reflect these differences. Expressed as an index 
relative to the U.$. 8\^ge whkrh equals 100) (H). 

In ^ ^ of doing business 

v^^lf gni% ^M^a^ to ^te. K%fdY of th^ is 
cto to diffaiwra^ in vifa^ PrK:» paid for raw 
materiais, er^rgy, conAruetion, and ^ipment 
also vary depending on acc^ and proximity to 
suppliers and on l<x^ d^nand. For example, areas 
with mild climate require 1^ fuel con^mption 
with attmKkmt lower eo^ 
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since higher edujSation is a t^r Intensive industry . 
(^CHJt 82 percent of current operating exfienditures 
are for personnel compensation^), the gec^aphlc 
cost differences for conducting cotl^ and univer- 
sity current operattorfscan be estimate by consid- 
ering salaries only. The objective is to identify a 
relative salary index for m:h State that reflects 
labor costs if exactly the seme mix and qiudity of 
coll^ and university personnel were employed in 
each instance. The Geogi^hical Cost Index is a 
crude and simplified first attempt to develop such 
an index. Dividing appropriations per student by 



*See Halstead, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 



these valuM rmjghly "corrects" for differences 
among States in the prl^ paid for basic labor in- 
puts. See data element (H) for an extended dis- 
cussion. 

#13 APPROPRIATIONS PER STUDENT ADJUSTED 
FOR SYSTEM COSTS AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
COSTS (State and local tax revenue appropriated 
or levied for current operating expenses of public 
higher education per PTE student enrollmem 
adjusted by the State Hi^er Education System 
Cost Index and the Geo^raphioil Co^ Index) 
{#11/#12) 

Table C-2 presents the 13 indexes for the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia. Table C-3 pre- 
^nts a ranked listing of all indexes. 
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TabtoC*2 

MEASUREMENTS USED IN EVALUATING STATES, 1977-78 



Graduitit fier 



FTE PiMte SttMteftti 



FTE PuUteStuifamt 
EnrGfiimnI Load 



6 



Arizona 
Arksntoi 

Coloracto 
ConnecffCiit 

DC 

Georgia 

lllinoif 

lows 

Kan%st 

Kentucky 

LouiSiarui 

Maine 

Manacfiufetfi 

Michigan 

Minnetota 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New H^pshire 

New Jenay 
New-Mexico 
New York 
North Carohna 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Qrafion 
P^nnsylv^ia 
Rhoda Is^nd 

Soutti Carolina 
South Oskou 
Tann9«se9 

Utah 
Vamumt 

Wrahmgton 
I^V^t Virginia 

looming 





p«r High School 


pir 1,008 IHipiilitii 






QnM&iMi iC/B) 


(#1 


* 


172 


106% 


1.76 


96% 


1 30.2 


102% 


17.0 


105 


2.27 




1 38.6 


131 


VAC 


90 


3.45 




50.4 


171 


14,6 


90 


1.61 




23.5 


79 


14.7 


91 


3.03 


167 


«44.6 


151 


163 


101 


2.58 


147 


42.0 


142 


18.1 


112 


1 14 




20.7 


70 


IS, 1 


112 


1 




36.4 


120 


13.5 


83 


7Q 




9.4 


32 


13 1 


81 


187 


103 


24.5 


83 


15.0 


93 


1 




22.0 


76 


17.4< 


107 


2.20 


121 


38.3 


130 


1fa.7 


97 


1.87 


101 


29.4 


100 


ip 3 


100 


1.78 


QQ 


29.0 


98 


ro.7 


103 


1.44 


79 


24 2 


82 


174 


107 


1.48 


81 


258 


87 


174 


107 


2.10 


lis 


36.5 


124 


1«5.U 


SO 


1 .89 


104 


24.7 


84 


f C Q 

i9,0 


97 


1 .74 


09 


27 6 


93 


13.4 


95 


1.40 


77 


21 6 


73 


167 


103 


1.81 


Of) 


30.2 


102 


T5.6 


' 96 


1 33 


73 


208 


71 




99 


7 10 


1 16 


32.4 


110 


f t'>«' 


1 i9 


1 47 


81 


28.3 


96 


f D. 1 


SI'S 


2m 


115 


31.5 


107 


164 


101 


1 47 


SI 

0 1 


24.0 


81 


20.0 


123 


1 57 


0*1 


31 4 


1C^ 


1 Q 1 


112 


1 .81 


Iftfl 
1 w 


32.9 


111 


1 ^O 


77 


2,38 


1 4 1 


30.0 


102 


1 7 


108 


1 24 


68 


21.7 


74 


17.2 


106 




00 


21.4 


73 


19.7 


122 


1 70 


Ot 

9«l 


33.5 


113 


166 




1 4fi 


AM 


22,7 


77 


19.2 


81 


2 IS 


17fl 




97 


IO.4 


113 


2,^ 




42J> 


142 


16 4 


101 


1,50 




24M 


83 


158 




224 


123 


35.5 


1^ 




IUO 


2.22 


122 


aaa 


132 


17 0 


10s 


1:017 




16.5 


63 


16 1 


99 


1.66 


86 


26.2 


16 2 


100 


%m 


93 


27,3 


93 


i9.d 


123 


1.39 


76 


27,7 


94 


14.8 


91 


1 74 


96 


25 7 


87 


13.2 


82 


2.K) ' 


137 


33.*0 


112 


18.0 


111 


2.CK) 


110 


35.9 


122 


17,8 


110 


1.62 




28.9 


98 


16 J 


96 


1.^ 


169 


31.0 


105 


16.4 


101 


2 76 


152 


45.4 


154 


16.6 


102 


1.69 


93 


^.1 


95 


16.8 


104 


2 m 


115 


35,2 


119 


17 6 


toe 


3.12 


116 


37.4 


127 


16.2 


100 


1^ 


100 


29.6 


100 













Tlx Rmmie 




Effort 


pordi 








(E/D) 












86.6% 


* $ 455 


62% 


$16,066 


61% 


1 


1 1T 

la f 


109.2 




150 


28,333 


115 




Ol 


109.8 


731 


100 


14.612 


59 




.,r5f 


78.7 


454 


62 


19.345 


78 


799 


110 




964 


132 




o7 


f*99 




96.4 


728 


too 


17.321 


70 


Oc r 


4 4 '2 


94^ 


778 


107 


37,637 


152 


son 




8&3 


768 


1C» 


21,689 


68 






102.8 


924 


127 


88,243 


398 


706 


97 


On 4 

,00.1 


'566 


TB 


51 071 




0*KJ 


on 
00 


85.3 


549 


75 


24j923 


101 


Till 




1196 


948 


130 


24.710 


100 


fi51 


OS 


94.8 


' 590 


81 


20,071 


81 


ftl7 

o«> / 




91 8 


7^ 


106 


26,557 


107 


720 


99 




geo 


81 


74 167 


oo 




1 


92,4 


701 


96 


27,142 


110 


763 


10<« 


853 


651 


89 


17,836 


72 




09 


84.4 


549 


75 


22,209 


90 


TRl 




80.9 


610 


84 


22,117 


90 


538 


74 . 




o7i 


92 


11 f\RR 




744 


1ffi2 

* 


ioa4 


814 


112 


26,917 




692 


9B 


130.4 


903 


124 


43^^ 


176 


742 


102 


100.9 


749 


103 


4 1c 

2J.1 35 


94 


715 


98 


115.1 


823 


113 


29,021 


117 


5C^ 


70 


^4 




Or 


''16,4N^ 




^8 


94 


826 


570 


78 


'•41 


99 


713 




99.3 




97 


22,589 


91 


750 




87.6 


658 




20,013 


81 


1 075 


Iff 


76 5 


820 


113 


27.374 


111 


708 


97 


80.7 


^71 
wr 1 


Tfl 

ra 






01/ 


1 liT 


96.9 


793 


109 


37,018 


150 


fi72 

Or A 


Q:7 


89.0 


5^ 


82 


17,6^ 


72 


747 


109 


152.5 


1.140 


156 


50.185 


203 




OA 


^1 


62? 


72 


16^340 
16^^ 


74 


7f n 

r f OP 




94.7 


667 


91 


64 


754 


101 


77.7 


5^ 


80 


23,810 


96 


738 


101 


71J 


530 


73 


14535 


GO 


7W 


97 


90,6 


703 ^ 


S% 


jr8.10S 


73 


im 

634 


95 


98,7 


684 


94 


^^948 


150 


87 


f 1 9 A 

1 9 X^.U 


71 1 


97 


28,246 


114 




77 


87.5 




87 




72 


em 


91 


90.3 


596 


82 


21,513 


87 


82 


82,1 


493 




19,208 


78 


812 


111 


71.6 


581 


80 


17,593 


7t 


615 


84 


96.2 


593 


81 




^7 


616 


84 


120.6 


742 


102 




104 


677 


93 ' 


89.9 


609 


84 


19,641 


79 


721 


99 


100^ 


728 


100 


16,039 


65 


^1 




m.7 


584 


80 


20.830 


fw 




93 


116.1 


791 


ICS 


22446 


91 


1.036 


142 


81.5 


047 


116 


22^2 


92 


721 


100 


166 


729 


too 


14,711 


100 



419 
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Conn^»cticut 
DC 

Ha WW" 
Idaho 

lOWVJ 

fl/Ufylitfid 

Nevada 

New JffTSt'v 

York 
North Cafo^od 

CHio 
_ .pfegofi 

' Sfnrtb Dakota 
; Utah 

West V<rginM 

^ERJC 



8 



AUocation to Pubiic 
Higher Education 



9 



A|ipnH>^sattoiis 
per Stuttent 







{-7 X ^) 




1 'Jfi'k 
1 (fO ^1 


$2,805 


107% 


1t> 3 


14b 


4.341 


166 


14 ; 


139 


2,138 


82 


13 ? 




2.b50 


98 


13 1 


174 


2,83/ 


109 


1 ^'.O 


» 1 *• 


2,079 


80 


c> c 


62 


2.487 


9b 


99 


95 


2.144 


82 


6 1 


60 


6.028 


231 


10 ? 


96 


2.34 7 


90 


11.' 


1 HA 


2.78/ 


107 


13 




3.268 


175 


10 ^ 


It'j? 


3,231 


174 




91 


2.b61 


98 


1 1 J 


10/ 


2.;b3 


10b 


1 «^ 1 




i:?n 


1?b 


1 3 8 


131 


2.468 


94 


11 h 


109 


,7>67 


98 


10 3 


97 


2.274 


8/ 


6 :5 


IjO 


t,961 


75 


a a 




2.360 


30 


4 H 


4«, 


2.(»0 


80 


10 ? 


97 


2,366 


91 


1 1 b 


109 


3,3b0 


1 28 


17 1 


162 


2,54b 


101 


lU / 


OA 


2,409 


92 


10 0 


94 


2,254 


86 


14 1 


1 J3 


2.820 


108 


9 1 


86 


2.490 


95 


b9 


bb 


1,541 


59 




D 1 


2,387 


91 


14 6 


136 


2,615 


100 


68 


64 


3.416 


131 


16 2 


1b3 


2.962 


113 


14 4 


136 


2.289 


88 


V u 




2.149 


82 


1 9 1 


1 14 


1.800 


69 


14 3 


13S 


2.581 


99 


8? 


77 


3,072 


116 


9.1 


86 


2,561 


98 


16 0 


'lb1 


2.868 


110 


10 0 




2.161 


83 


11 1 


ios 


7,131 


82 


149 


141 


2.621 


100 


16 1 


1b2 


2.655 


102 


66 


62 


1.682 


64 


10 8 


102 


2,118 


81 


14 5 


137 


2.319 


89 


11 9 


11? 


2.472 


95 


11 4 


107 


2.548 


98 


146 


138 


3.300 


126 


10.6 


100 


2,613 





10 



System Cott 
fndex (G) 



11 

Appropriations per 
Student Adfusted 
for System Costs 



12 1 
Appropriat 
Student A 
for Syttn 

Geo^rephtcal ««* Geof. 
Cost Index (H» Costs 



944 


S2.972 


114-4. 


91 


S3. 266 


849 


5,113 


196 


145 




1»8^ 


7,1 7/ 


83 


89 


d 


1 14 0 


7,23 7 


86 


87 


/,b // 


86 6 


3,7/b 


17b 


10b 




109 7 


1 ,89b 


;3 


96 


1,974 


107 3 


7,431 


93 


101 


2.407 


117 2 


1,91 1 


73 


1 1 7 


1 . /OG 


965 


6.747 


739 


105 


5.949 


90 5 


2,593 


99 


9b 


7. / Jw 


1136 


7.454 


94 


98 


2.504 


100 1 


3,7bb 


125 


NA 


tVI A 

iV A 


969 


3.33«i 


'i28 


^4 




102 1 


7,b0H 


96 


104 


7.^ 1 / 


1113 


7.4 73 


95 


yb 




104 6 


3.13J 




93 


3,369 


1120 


2.704 


B4 


9ii 


♦> "Tor* 


103 1 


7.490 


9 b 


9ft 




117 1 


7,029 


n\ 


91 




1028 


1,908 


J 3 


89 




1 18 2 


1 .99 / 


n\ 


io;i 


1 .939 


91 2 


2,281 


87 


96 


f O 


979 


7,416 


97 


1 1 7 




109 0 


3.0 73 


1 18 


94 




1080 


2,449 


94 


H7 




962 


2.505 


96 


99 


2,530 


105 3 


2,141 


87 


90 


T 1 TQ 
jf,J ft* 


121 1 


7,378 


89 


9b 


7,4t>l 


84 9 


7,933 


117 


10/ 


2, /4 1 


108 4 


1.471 


»^ 


97 


1 C^f. 
t 1 ,D*«0 


m 7 


2.481 


9b 


107 


2.433 


1 14 8 


2,778 


8/ 


89 


7.b59 


i 

996 


3,430 


131 


104 


3,298 


92 0 


3,270 


123 


91 


^,539 


96.1 


2,333 


89 


92 


7,536 


109 1 


1.970 


75 


99 


i.dM 


1140 


1,579 


60 


89 


\ ^ f A 


105 9 


2.438 


93 


99 


2.462 


%6 


3.065 


n/ 


98 


3,127 


1(^2 


2,412 


92 


86 


2.804 


1 11,0 


7.5H3 


99 


89 


2.903 


^1 


2.249 


86 


93 


7.418 


11/3 


1.817 


70 


88 


2.065 


104 3 


2.513 


96 


93 


2.702 


1(^4 


2.496 


96 


92 , 


^./13 


1096 


1J£>34 


50 ' 


92 


1.668 


96,3 


2,2CX) 


84 


94 


2,340 


91 5 


2,535 


9/ 


101 


2.510 


994 


2,48/ 


95 


101 


2.463 


^2 


2,595 


99 


98 


2,648 


103 7 


3 J 87 


177 


92 


3.459 


tooo 


2,613 


100 


• 10Q 


2,913 
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T8lrfeC-3 

RANKED LISTING 
OF INDEXES, 
1977-78 



indnl ' 
Hi0h SeHoBt MiMttt (8/A) 















Grab pgr 1,0M 










Iniiiic 


\ 




20.0 


123.1 


2 


South Otkot* 


19.9 


t22S 


3 




19.7 - 


121.6 


4 




19.3 


118.9 


& 




18.1 


113Ji 


6 




18.1 


111.9 


7 


Ptebfttkft 


19.1 


111.6 


B 




18.1 


111.5 


9 


Utah 


18,0 


110S 


10 


Vennooi 


17.6 




11 


Wyoming 


17.6 


1 W. f 


12 


Mvw HUBTipttiirv 


17.6 


IV/ 4f 


13 


OfWQOf^ 


17,5 


107S 


14 




17.4 " 


107J 


1& 




17.4 


107J 


16 




17.4 


f V/. ff 


17 




17 0 




18 




17.2 


106.1 


19 




17.0 


194.7 


20 




17.0 


f04.7 


21 






t03.6 


22 




16.7 




23 




16.7 


103.1 


24 


Vtat Vtr^ntA 


las 


t02J 


29 




1^.4 


1614 


7B 




16.4 


1(M9.9 


27 




16.4 




28 




16,3 


ioa6 


29 


lilioois 


16.3 


1004 


30 


Spmti C»ollrM 


163 


99.8 


31 


Rhoito 


16.1 


99.1 


32 


OfdalHMiu 


16.8 


97.6 


33 




16J 


974 
969 


34 




1W 






» f6A 


fl&3 


X 




16.6 ' 


98.2 


37 


^tow Yodi 


16.8 


96.1 


38 




16.6 








16^ 


94.9 


49 




. 19-1 


9349 


41 




16.0 


9Z7 


42 


Tfftfiofitv 


14.6 


fiN).9 


43 


Callfomift 


14.7 


90.7 


44 




146 


BOJO 


45 




14.6 ^ 


BBS 


46 


DC. , 


13S 




47 




13.2 


91.6 


49 


North C^o^ma 


13.2 


814 


49 




13.1 


BOM 


60 




13,0 


804 


61 




12.6 


774 








foao 



432 



Cttttm MtmammlMo 





• 


FTE Public 








^^6^^^6^i^a fpii8i^ 


















indtx 


1 


Afittm* 


346 


1^.0 


2 


Giriifofnai 


tm 


1666 


3 


VtMiington 


2.16 


151.5 


4 




Z68 


141.5 


6 


TtM» 


2.60 


137.1 


6 




2*38 


110.9 


7 




2.28 


I25J 


8 


' AlMM - 


2.27 




9 


Ok(«hamii 


2.24 


123.1 


10 




2.21 


■ 121J 


11 




2^ 


120^ 


12 




2.18 


119j6 


13 




2.12 


1 164 


14 




2.10 


1153 


15 




2.10 


1151 


16 


inriicoftiin 


2.09 


114.8 


17 




2.09 


114 5 


18 


Ut^ 


2.00 1 


109.7 








fO90 


'20 


1J6 


107.5 


21 


Ktntiirky 


%m 


104i> 


22 


Idaho 


1^7 


102.7 


23 


Ff^itfa 


1.97 


102.6 


24 




1.81 


99^6 


26 




1^1 


99.2 


26 




1.78 


97.6 


27 


Alabama 


1,76 


96.4 


28 


tmiffiana 


1 74 


96.7 


29 


Taitfirttw 


1.74 


955 


30 




1.70 


93 1 


31 


Vita Vi r||f n<a 


. 1.69 


• 925 


77 


Scnrth Carc^ma 


1.69 


^ 92£ 






1.62 


^.2 


34 


Affcamaa 






SB 




f.67 




X 


^hoda H^amf 


1.66 


85 


37 




1.60 


82^ 




fouva 


1.48 


If J 


» 


^rmsfola 


147 






MSamifi 


147 


^6 


41 




1.46 




42 




t,46 


TOO 


43 


lfKfi««a 


144 


79.2 


44 


Ma«na 


140 


770 


46 


Socffh O^cna 


1.39 




46 


*^ffffgrf!tjiant 


1^ 


73.3 


47 


Hthw ^(rrtav 


i 24 


68,2 


48 


Hampshire 


1.24 


681 


49 


Comiacifcyt 


M4 


62.5 


50 






59.7 


61 


OX. 


.70 


384 






fm 


10041 



Ifidtx3 

1^., txtOmt EnralfiiMnt Load 

f mnm 

per 1.000 P o p t rfi t te t i 



3 M4f0fni« 44.$ 

I 4 Cotoiwfo 42.0 

5 Nofth Dakow 42i} 

6 Oregon ' 38£ 

7 Atsiki 38.6 

8 HftvMit 38.3 

9 Wyoming 37^ 
to Kanw 36.& 

11 Ut»h 3&.9 

12 Okt^omi 3S^ 

13 Mawtr* 354 

14 Wifccmfin 3&.2 
18 ftewMvHico 33.5 

16 Teum 33.0 

17 N«tiriik« 32 0 

18 Michigan 324 

19 Mifiinlppi 31 B 
^ Monun* 31.4 

21 Vtrvnia 31.0 

22 M«rylafid 30.2 

23 Atatem* 30.2 

24 NMdt 30.0 
2§ tctoho 20.4 

29 ItUnoli 29.0 

27 V»fmortt 28.9 

S8 North Carol ^« 28.8 

29 Minmou ^3 

W ItatVfrgiAl* K.I 

31 South Dakota 27.7 

32 Louifiana 27.6 

33 Soutli Carolina 27.3 

34 loM 256 

36 Tannasiaa 25.7 

38 BItoda Itland 25.2 

37 Kantucky 24.7 
. ^ Otiio 24il 

^rr-" 39 Ftaf^ 24S 

40 tmflwa 24.2 

^ * 41 M^i^^ 24 JO 

'42 Afktnw 23.6 

~ 43 (^York 22,7 

44 ^ GtOfj^ 22^ 

! '"" 46 ftowH^i^N^^ 21.7 

4» IMm 21J 

47 f^ianay 2V4 
46 «iMad)uiatt» 20.6 

48 Coftf^ctiojt 20.7 
k^-. 50 tamyCvara t«.6 

51 D.C, 0^ 

as, 2M 




Imkiic 



170.7 




1 


Navada 


153.8 




2 


Wyom«m 


151.2 




3 


AInfci 






4 


o.c. 






5 


DalaMfo 


131.6 




6 


IKinori 


130.6 




7 


Connacficut 


129 J 




8 


Nai% Jartay 


126.7 




a 


Tanw 1 






10 


Cafift>^<a 


121.7 




11 


Hawaii 


120.1 




12 




120.0 




13 


Iowa 


119.3 




Id 








15 


OHto 


111.9 




16 


toutsiana 


111.3 




17 


Nabrafka 


109.7 




18 


Naw York 


lUO.D 






mvryifffiii 










105J 




21 


Oklahoma 


102.4 




22 


W^ington 


102.3 




23 




101 .5 




24 


North Dakota 


OQ 




25 




98.1 




26 


MontmiB 


97.9 




27 


Now Hmp^tr^ 


97.4 




28 


Oregon 


06.0 






r"foitos 








PtofwnylwKHa 


939 






Mmaehufatn 


93.4 




32 


Minouri 


92.5 




33 


(^iteontin 


87,4 






Vifyinia 


fl7 A 




35 


Maij^ tVtaxico 






36 


ArUona 


83.7 




37 


South C^kota 


63.3 




3i 


IfVM Vif^^a 


631 




'id 










OMi0te 


81 '4 




41 
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